





Offer Advanced Work to Gifted 
Students at Senn High School 


Special History Classes Permit 


Students to Earn College Credit 


\merica’s security and future rests, 
to a great extent, upon the best devel- 
opment of the potentials of scholarship, 
creativity, and leadership in our young 
people. At present, when much atten- 
tion is focused upon re-evaluating and 
redirecting education in terms of the 
the 
\dvanced Placement Pro- 


inaximum able 


development of 
student, the 
gram is one of the provocative and 
realistic approaches to the problem. By 
providing challenging experiences to 
meet the needs and abilities of these 
students the 


program is effectively 


serving the welfare of the nation. 
The 


is a flexible plan provided especially 


\dvanced Placement Program 
d 


for capable and ambitious students in 
secondary schools ; some school systems 
have already come to consider it a con- 
tinuous process throughout the child’s 
education. Extensive and_ intensive 
work of high quality by students, under 
the 


secondary schools, entitles them to take 


careful guidance of teachers in 


college level objective and essay exam- 
inations given nationally, during the 


month of May, under the supervision 


January-February, 1958 


@ Sadie S. Engelstein and 
Henrietta H. Miller 


of the College Entrance Examination 
Board. 


Successful Students Receive 
College Credit for Their Efforts 


Success in these examinations may 
result in college credit or advanced 
standing when the students enter col- 
lege. With the students’ records and 
recommendations, the teachers also send 
detailed reports of their work. These 
include careful descriptions of course 


content, bibliographies, methods of in- 


Can we help our gifted high school 
students complete their education more 
rapidly and prevent their “marking time” 
during the high school years? Yes, we can, 
by taking advantage of the Advanced 
Placement Program —a plan which en- 
ables such students to get college credit 
for advanced work done in high school. 
How this program was implemented in 
Senn High School history classes is told 
by Miss Engelstein and Mrs. Miller, social 
studies teachers at the high school. The 
writers also have recommendations to 
make concerning the advisability of in- 
stituting the program in other schools. 
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struction, clock hours spent learning 


at home and in school as well as other 
and information 


pertinent comments 


concerning the individual's qualifica 
tions to carry on advanced studies. 
Phe examinations are offered in the 


following twelve subjects: English 


composition, English literature, French, 
German, Latin, Spanish, American his 


tory, European history, mathematics, 


nology, chemistry, and physics. Stu- 
dents may take these tests in more 
than one subject either during their 


junior or senior years. 
lhe \dvanced 


which originated in 1952, now operates 


Placement Program, 
under the College Entrance Examina- 
Board, 425 West 117th Street, 
York 27, N. Y. Its present di- 
David A. 


from his position as director of ad- 


tion 
New 
rector 1s Dudley, on leave 


missions, Massachusetts Institute of 


Technology. Advanced Placement 
developed from exploratory projects 
supported by the Fund for the Ad 
vancement of The 


under 


Kducation. basis 
laid the 
leadership of the late Gordon Chalmers, 


for this work was 


president of Kenyon College. Its par- 
ent body was the School and College 
Study for General Education, also 
the 
Lawrenceville, Harvard, Princeton, and 


Yale Study. 


referred to as \ndover, Exeter, 


Chicago Area Schools 
Participate from the Start 

When the program began in 1952, 
twelve (and later fifteen) colleges 
agreed to give credit and advanced 
placement to students from twenty 
seven participating secondary schools 
who satisfactorily met the requirements 
of appropriate courses and the exam- 
iners. Among the twenty-seven second- 


ary schools were seven public schools. 
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lwo of these 
Oak 


located 


Ievanston High School 
School - 


in the Chicago metropolitan 


and Park High were 
area. 

Great interest in this project is re- 
flected in its phenomenal growth. In 
1956, there were more than 1,200 stu- 
dents from 104 schools, who took the 
examinations. In 1957 the number had 
increased to more than 2,000 students 
210 that time six 
students from Senn High School, who 


took the 


from schools. At 


examinations in American 
History and European History, pio- 
neered by being the only Chicago public 
high school students to participate in 
these examinations. They, moreover, 


distinguished themselves by passing 
creditably and their standing entitled 
them to receive college credit and ad- 
vanced placement at the various col- 


leges and universities of their choice 


Program Viewed 
As Desirable 

Like many teachers who are search- 
ing for opportunities and means to 
stimulate and to channel the abilities 
the 
writers view the Advanced Placement 


and ambitions of their students 
Program as one of the natural answers. 
It is academically sound, for it pro- 
vides deep and satisfying educational 
experiences to those who utilize it. 
Work on the Advanced Placement Pro- 
gram serves one of the most pressing 
needs of secondary school pupils. More 
than ever, in these days when institu- 
tions of higher learning are becoming 
more crowded, they are demanding 
and selecting the best trained candi- 
dates for admission. Participation im 
the Advanced Placement Program 
proves a student’s ability and willing- 
ness to study on college level. He is a 
good risk. 
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Senn High Embarks 
Upon the Program 


lhe writers draw these conclusions 


from personal contacts with instructors 


of the Advanced Placement Programs 


in neighboring secondary schools, 
levanston 


New 


the Advanced 


Township High School and 


High School, a study of 


s 


lrier 


Placement literature as 


well as discussions with pupils, parents, 


and administrative personnel. Thus 


spurred by the possibilities of satisfy 


ing and enriching rewards for their 
students, the writers embarked upon 


such a program within the administra- 
irk of Senn High School 
\dvanced 


gram is flexible, it can be adapted to 


tive framew 


Since the Placement Pro 


individual institution. At Senn it 


emerged 


the 


irom two selected in 


eroups 


differing ways and on varying bases 


January-February, 1958 


Registered in a special course, advanced students 
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do college-level work at Senn High School. 


One, in the required subject of United 


States History |, under one teacher, was 


a high ability group of twenty-seven 


juniors. The other, in the elective sub 


ject of Modern European History I], 


under another teacher was a class of 
thirty-five juniors and seniors. 
Selecting Students 
For the Classes 

The instructor of the latter class 


interviewed each pupil in an effort to 


needs, abilities, 


For 


to enter institutions of higher learning, 


determine his wants, 


and interests those who desired 


(SO per cent of Senn’s eraduates attend 


1 


them) and whose willingness to worl 


was proved by their past records, 


particularly in the language arts, and 


scores on psychological and reading 


tests, the instructor recommended the 
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Advanced 


European history. 


Placement Program in 
These pupils were 
for the 
Modern European 
History I and II, the History of Civi- 
lization I and II. 


urged to 


register “honors” 


classes offered in 
None of the students 
in these “honors” classes were selected 
by the adjustment counselor although 
some class advisers and other colleagues 
recommended individuals. 

In contrast, 
United States 


the members of the 
History | the 


ability group, were selected 


class, 


“honors” 
by the adjustment counselor on the 


basis of their rank on the American 


the 
\. Reading Test, or similar tests. 


Council on Education Tests and 
S.R. 
These tests are routinely administered 
in most Chicago public high schools. 
The twenty-seven pupils of this partic- 
ular “honors” class were in the highest 
percentile of the approximately three 
hundred sophomores tested in the fall 
of 1956. None the 94th 


was below 


percentile. 


Building Teaching Plans 
For Advanced Groups 


The teachers of these history classes 


build their courses around fundamental 
historical with 
emphasis upon their implications for 


problems and _ issues 
the contemporary world. Constant re- 
visions are imperative, and student- 
teacher planning plays significant roles 
in these processes. Continuous assist- 
ance stems from colleagues in colleges 
and universities, Evanston Township 
High School, New Trier High School, 
and the Advanced Placement literature. 

College textbooks and other advanced 
works, with an emphasis upon primary 
sources, furnish some of the basic ma- 
terials for these students. Their pro- 
lific reading, their ability to recognize 


problems, to see the issues, (hence, 
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their invaluable help in teacher-student 
planning), their willingness to utilize 
other 


mass media of 


communication, 
testify to their desire for knowledge 
and its meaning to them. 

ral and written expression affords 
numerous opportunities for critical in- 
terpretation and evaluation. Student 
research often culminates in well 
organized and carefully documented 
papers. Constructive criticism of find- 
ings is effectively handled in discus- 
sions following panel or round table 
presentations as well as during seminar 
meetings and tutorial sessions. Indeed, 
the students clamor for additional time, 
not only for these techniques, but also 
for periods of supervised study with 
teachers of the subjects. 


Wide Reading Is 
A Salient Feature 

Like many teachers, the instructors 
are finding the “paperbacks” a boon. 
The writings of such great scholars 
as Heffner, Hofstadter, DeToqueville, 
Parrington, Toynbee, Brinton, White- 
head, Machiavelli, to mention only a 
the 


Furthermore, they also find 


few, become part of classroom 
libraries. 
their way into the students’ home l- 
braries. One surprised father, realizing 
that his usually academically indifferent 
daughter was spending her allowance 
on these books and avidly reading and 
discussing them, wrote her instructor 
a letter of appreciation. 

\s indicated previously, co-operation 
with colleagues in colleges and uni- 
versities is also proving invaluable in 
enriching the Advanced Placement 
Program. The writers, who have long 
been giving “practice” teachers from 
institutions of higher learning the ben- 
efits of educational experiences in their 


classrooms, gratefully appreciate the 
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Tutorial work is necessary as students strive to 
the limits of their ability. 


reciprocal arrangements. ‘These con- 
tributing colleges and universities are 
now also generously serving as_ re- 
sources when needed. An idea of the 
numerous ways in which they con- 
tribute to Senn’s Advanced Placement 
can be 


Program in_ history gleaned 


from a few illustrations. 


Students Attend College 
Classes for “Practice” 
After 


careful the 


latter, in 


preparation by 
the 
teams of two or three, attend lectures 


teacher and_ students, 
at the colleges and universities. Upon 
return to their classes, they enthusias- 
tically share their educational experi- 
ences by 


distributing mimeographed 


notes to the other members of the class. 
the 


Criticism of form and contents 
of these notes provides a constructive 


means of pre-college training. 

After reading Clinton Rossiter’s The 
American Presidency, in the “paper- 
back” edition,! some members of the 
class were delighted to attend a lecture 
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by the author at Uni- 


versity. The cry for “more” of these 


Northwestern 


privileges led to an arrangement to 
place the class on the appropriate mail- 
ing list. 


Audio-Visual Materials 
Prove Valuable Aids 

Selective use of audio-visual media 
is also providing motivation, depth 
and breadth 
Advanced 


for the students on the 
Program. For 
example, WTTW Channel 11 makes 


it possible for young people to see and 


Placement 


to hear some of the scholars they are 


studying. Recently, Professor Henry 
Steele Commager’s introduction to the 
“Heritage Series,” provided the stim- 


ulus for lively discussion which re 
flected the students’ understanding and 
appreciation of historical background 
and the nature of the concepts involved 
pupil-listener thoughtfully pre 


sented the instructor with a tape re 


One 


cording of the lecture for the benefit 
of future classes. 


Indeed, tape recordings are becoming 
a vital part of the classroom library 
and they are available to pupils during 
their study periods. One of these tapes 
is the outstanding series of lectures 


on “American Culture” by a leading 
contemporary historical scholar at Co 


lumbia University, Jacques Barzun. 


A recent presentation of the play, 
“The Rivalry,” with Agnes Moorehead, 
Raymond Massey, and Martin Gable, 
led the instructor to believe that this 
play would serve as a splendid moti 
the 
Lincoln-Douglas Debates and the Civil 


vating force for the study of 


War Period. Through the co-operation 
of the educational director of the in- 


1Signet Book. New 


® 2 
>.09. 


American Library 
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stitution under whose auspices this play 
was presented, special-rate tickets were 
The effect 
of this play was noted in the students’ 


obtained for the students. 
reading which included such books as 


\llen Nevin’s Emergence of Lincoln.” 


Seminars, Tutorial 
Sessions Are Important 

Among other methods of instruction 
which pupils and teachers find vital to 
success for studies on higher levels are 
the tutorial and seminar sessions and 
the two- to three-hour examinations. 
For these educational experiences stu- 
dents often arrive before regular school 
hours. They read, criticize, and eval- 
uate original essays written by their 
peers on historical problems. Recently, 
a member of the staff of the University 
of Chicago, after spending some time 
with these students, described their re- 


sults as “college level.” 


The tutorial sessions are acclaimed 
as one of the most helpful methods by 
the six students who pioneered in the 
\dvanced Program at Senn; the more 
than sixty students who are now work- 
ing in the program heartily agree with 
They all 


that they learn much from individual 


their predecessors. testify 
conferences during which their work, 
especially long examination papers, can 
be constructively, if at times ruthlessly, 


dissected 


Students Are Eager 

To Take Examinations 
\nother indication of the eagerness 

and seriousness with which these stu- 

\dvanced 


Placement Program can be seen in their 


dents participate in the 


insistence upon more, longer, and in 
creasingly difficult essay examinations. 
Chis fact results, in part from their 
realization that they are not allotted 
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sufficient time for these opportunities 
within their programs, as now struc- 
tured. They know that these experi- 
ences are extremely important. They 
agree with many of the students who 
take scholarship, proficiency, and a- 
chievement tests, that their chief handi- 
caps are due to the lack of experience 
in taking long, difficult, and problem- 
solving examinations. 

Students in the Advanced Placement 
Program are, however, attempting to 
conquer these handicaps in their morn- 
ing sessions. Often, with the help of 
understanding teachers, they remain 
through the division, first, and some- 
times, even into the second and third 
periods of their programs in order to 
write examinations. Additional expe 
rience is afforded by “take home” ex- 
aminations. Some students complain, 
however, that their families and friends 
do not understand what they are trying 
to accomplish when they ask not to be 
disturbed for a period of three hours. 
Such examinations follow the pattern 
set up by the College Entrance Exam- 
The 


minutes are devoted to the objective 


ination Board. first forty-five 
test and two and one-quarter hours are 


allocated to the essay questions. 


Program Requires 
Widespread Co-operation 

The success of the Advanced Place- 
ment Program will be greater if it 
receives the full cooperation of the 
entire school system, the administra 
tors, the librarians, and other depart- 
ments. Students and teachers at Senn 
High School are extremely fortunate 
in possessing a sympathetic administra- 


Not the 


least of these is furnishing funds for 


tion helpful in many ways. 


pamphlets, mimeographing, etcetera. 


2New York, Scribner. 1953. 
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Tape recordings of important broadcasts pose problems in an immediate and impressive fashion. 
The 


assist in the selection and securing of 


teacher-librarian and her staff 
books and other materials as well as 
by expanding the services of the library 
to meet the growing needs of the pupils. 
The teacher in charge of visual aids at 
Senn, when presented with a problem 
as to the 


Placement students might hear some of 


where and how Advanced 
the tape recordings, (when time did 
not permit playing during the regular 
class periods), furnished his office and 
set up the recorder whenever the stu- 
dents presented themselves. 

Irom their experiences with the Ad- 


vanced Placement Program and _ its 


the 
impelled to list some recommendations 


many ramifications, writers feel 


for its operation and 
the 


improvement. 
the 
suggestions must be considered in light 


Because program is flexible 


of particular school situations. Some 
of the recommendations can be inaug- 


urated with comparative ease; others 


January-February, 1958 


are far reaching and will, no doubt, 
call for further study. 


Students Need 
More Than Ability 


Better selection of students for the 


Advanced Placement classes is urged. 
Recognition must be given to the fact 
that ambition and interest are necessary 
characteristics in the student who is to 
participate in the plan. Experience has 
proved that ability alone is not enough. 
The inertia and indifference of some 
students of superior native ability, 
although frequently not impossible to 
overcome when properly approached, 
may hamper the teacher and students 
of the Advanced Placement classes and 
unduly occupy their limited time. 
Careful orientation of students and 
their parents as to the objective, nature, 
and scope of the Program is desirable. 
\t the present the teachers think that 


they are spending too much time in 
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explanations which could have been 
avoided by preparation before the stu- 
lent was accepted in the classes. 


Extension of the 


\dvanced Place- 


ment Program into the elementary 


schools is recommended. Interest in 
this trend is exhibited in District 2 at 
recent meetings of the principals of the 
elementary and secondary schools. Stu- 
freed 


lents thus from the burden of 


taking high school work they have 
already mastered would be able to do 
more advanced work than would other- 
wise be possible. 


Urge Other High Schools 

To Adopt the Program 
Expansion of the Place- 

ment Program to other secondary 


\dvanced 


schools is wise. This policy would be 
in harmony with the trend at Senn and 
United Daily 
more high schools and institutions of 


throughout the States. 
higher learning are participating in the 
plan. The rep- 


resentatives from private and public 


large attendance of 


schools in the metropolitan area at an 
ill-day conference sponsored by Loyola 
University for the study of Advanced 


Placement, indicated the intense in- 


terest of educators. Northwestern 


University held a conference for the 


same purpose the last Saturday in 


January. 


Extension the Advanced Place- 


ment Program to all the departments 


of 


for which examinations are offered is 
advisable. Where a department is hesi- 
tant or reluctant to initiate the plan, 
the administration should help it to 
understand the program and to provide 
for its best operation. As a corollary 
recommendation, inter- 
departmental cooperation is suggested. 


this close 


+ 
LO 


Particularly in the language arts and 
social studies integration is desirable. 
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Programming Long Sessions 
Proves To Be Difficult 


Careful programming of the stu- 


dents’ and_ teachers’ with 


special effort to avoid conflicts with 
other “Honors” 


schedules, 


classes and attractive 
extra-curricular activities, is imperative. 
Longer periods, or double forty-minute 
periods, might be profitably used; our 
students have clamored for this oppor- 
tunity. Furthermore, teachers need time 
for individual meetings with students, 
careful analyses of their work, as well 
as for planning and organizing the 
content of the courses. 


A small budget for work materials, 
books, tests, and scholarship funds for 
(A fee of 
$10.00 is charged by the College En- 
trance Examination Board to take each 


needy students are needed. 


test.) Provision should be made for 


attendance of teachers at important 


conferences without burdening their 
colleagues with their classes and work, 
and with the schools defraying at least 
part of the expenses. It is necessary 
Schools 


represented at the national meetings of 


that the Chicago Public be 


the Advanced Placement Program. 


The Advanced Placement Program 
can be integrated into the present cur- 
riculum and can even be more easily 
incorporated into the changes recently 
approved by of 


the Chicago Board 


Iducation. Because of the greater em- 
phasis upon longer sequences in the 
requirements for graduation, students 
will be better prepared to embark upon 


\dvanced Placement classes. 


Raised to the status of dignity which 
the Advanced Placement Program de- 
serves, it will better help to fulfill the 
dreams of enlightened educators. 
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How Residential Mobility Is 
Related to Pupil Achievement 


Non-Moving Elementary Pupils 


Compile Better School Records 


Historically, Americans are a nation 
of movers. The story of our country 
is one of successive moves, waves of 
immigration and the inexorable push 
from the 
to the Pacific. 

Since the end of World War I the 


nature and direction of this movement 


\tlantic coastline westward 


has changed. Immigration laws, par- 
ticularly those passed since 1924, have 
cut sharply the number of immigrants, 
altered the 
ethnic nature as well as the numbers. 


and quota systems have 


Within the United States economic and 





Schools in Chicago with large pupil 
turnover have been designated “high 
transiency” schools and provided with 
extra assistance. Why? Because it has 
generally been thought that pupils who 
transfer from school to school during 
their elementary education suffer as a 
result. This paper by Dr. Byrne, principal 
of the Hibbard School, recounts results 
of a study to determine the relationship 
between areal mobility and pupil prog- 
ress. The study compares the IQ’s and 
achievements of non-movers, occasional 
movers, frequent movers, and in-migrants 
from other areas. 
teresting. 


The results are in- 


$$ ET 
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@ John Byrne 


industrial changes have combined t 
affect the nature and direction of mi 
grations. 


The city of Chicago is, in the decade 


in which we are now living, the base 


of an inverted funnel whose wid 


mouth extends across the 


Southert 
states. The “feed pipe” of this funnel 
lies along the Illinois Central Railroad 
and widens out below Memphis. Unlik 
migrants of former days, newcomers 
moving up this path are native-bort 
citizens. 

Freedman’s study of migration 


Chicago, based on data secured 


the 1940 census, speaks of the tyy 


ical mover to Chicago as “relatively 


well-educated, a young adult on th 


threshold of his productive careet 


ready and willing to work to find en 


ployment.” 


Freedman designates ‘‘dis 


tressed people of social and economi 


status from the rural South,” as 
minor clement in the stream of m1 
gration. 

Freedman, Ronald, Recent Migration 


Chicago. Chicago: University of Chicag 


Press, 1950, page 1. 
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School Population Affected 
By Migration from Rural Areas 


Interestingly enough, in addition the 


fact that Freedman’s figures are now 
obsolete, the school population is now 


affected chiefly by those Southern and 
migrants describes as 


rural whom he 


“exceptions” to his pattern of single, 
The 


who are making the greatest impact 


white-collar workers. migrants 


on the schools today are Freedman’s 


“exceptions’— Southern and rural 


people with families of young children. 

While there are no definitive popu- 
lation figures since the Federal census 
of 1950, even these figures point up 
a trend which may not have reached 
its peak. The resident population of 
Chicago more than doubled between 
1910 and 1950. Between 1930 and 1950 
the non-white population increased con- 
siderably above the rate of the white 
population. During those years native 


IT € 


whites increased 27%, foreign-born 


whites decreased 36%, and the number 
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of people of non-white races increased 
more than 200%. 

Besides this reflection of a national 
migratory trend toward the second 
largest city in the country, the normal 
rate of local in-migration or intra-city 
movement has been greatly accelerated 
by the current 


construction of great 


highways cutting through populous 
sections of the city, from the west, 
northwest, and southeast, to Chicago’s 
business district. These highways cut 
through the city and are the direct 
cause of thousands of family displace- 
ments and re-locations. 


Relating School Achievement 
To Residential Mobility 

\ll of the children with whom this 
study is concerned were born and have 
grown up in the years since the be- 
ginning of World War II. A few have 
come to Chicago as displaced persons 
have 
moved here from the rural south. Some 
have moved from place to place within 


from war torn Europe. Some 


the city itself. Some have been grad- 
uated from the same school which they 
entered as five-year-olds nine years 
the 
economic or social, for the areal (resi- 
dential) mobility of those 


earlier. Regardless of reasons, 
who have 
moved, the number of their successive 
moves may with profit be related to 
all phases of school adjustment, par- 
ticularly to scholastic achievement. 
Although 


mobile society, all parts of it are by 


ours may be a highly 


no means equally mobile, and a com- 
parison of groups who have moved 
with moved 
should be of interest and importance 
even though it is not positive that the 
the results of 
mobility. Any persistent difference in 
behavior in the community between 


those who have never 


differences found are 
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those who have never moved and those 
who have moved many times is worth 
inquiring into, in order to characterize 
the even if 
the 


groups, mobility is not 


assumed as sole cause of such 


differences. 


Better knowledge of the relationship 
between mobility and achievement may 
lead to a_ better appreciation of the 
demands which mobility makes on a 
child, and conversely, the possible ad- 
vantages of a stable way of life. This 
is not to say that any move may not 
easily be a move for the better; im 
But 


to recognize the possible handicap to 


our fluid society this is often so. 


adaptation and achievement created by 
multiple-moves is surely important to 


teachers and administrators alike. 


Findings Based on Study 
Of Elementary Graduates 

In order to study the relationship 
between the extent of mobility and 
certain academic status (reading and 
arithmetic achievement and intelligence 
as commonly measured), a stratified 
random sample of the June, 1955, 
elementary school graduates was used. 
This sampling technique involved an 
equal number of schools in each of 
the districts which comprise the schools 
of the city, the schools themselves being 


chosen at random. 


\pproximately one of every three 
graduates, a total of 4,417 pupils, was 
Mobility 


data (all the residential changes ap- 


involved in this sampling. 


pearing in the records of these grad- 


uates) and test scores were obtained 
from registration and cumulative record 
cards. The purpose of the study was 
to subject these data to successive 
analyses which would then provide 


answers to a series of questions: 
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1. How old are the graduates of 
public elementary schools 
Hlow are their ages related to the ex- 
To what 
related to +mo- 


Chicago 


tent of their areal mobility? 
extent ts 
bility? 


overageness 


Among the graduates studied there 


is an age-range of five years: from 
17 years to 12 years. The median-age 
of the entire sample is 14 years, 1.24 
months. The five-year range prevails 
regardness of the way the subjects are 
categorized as to the nature or extent 
of their mobility. It exists among 
children who attended one school only 
and among those who attended more 
than six schools. However, as the num- 


ber of moves increases, the median-aq 


increases. The median-age of grad 
uates who finished their elementary 
education at the same school they 


entered in first grade was 13 years, 
11.75 With 
category of increasing mobility the 
that of 14 


for graduates who 


months. each successive 


median-age increases to 
years, 8 months 


had attended six or more schools. 


Non-Movers Graduate 
At an Earlier Age 


When the kind of mobility is con- 
sidered (i.e., where the graduate came 
from), the some-time parochial school 
attenders average 14-1, the same age 
as the whole sample; the children from 
other public schools in the city average 
14-0.82: the 
attended schools outside the city have 
a median-age of 14-3.05. Well beyond 
the 1% 


and children who have 


level of confidence, the within- 
city movers as a group are younger 
than the into-city movers. 

2. What ts the range in intelligence 
intelli- 
standardized 


among graduates, insofar as 


gence is measured by 
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ntelligence tests? How is the IQ of 
related to the 


extent of their mobility? 


graduates nature and 


There is a range in IO of 104 points 
among the 4,354 graduates who took 
either the Kuhlman-Anderson Intelli- 
gence Test, Form G, or whose Chicago 
Test of Primary Mental Abilities scores 
were converted to KA _ equivalents. 
When IQ is related to extent of mo- 
bility the relationship is seen to be 
mverse: with each category of in- 
mobility, the IQ medians 
move downward, from 106.49 to 92.20. 
When the graduates’ relation to the 
90-110 


terms of their mobility, the percentage 


creasing 


(Normal) IQ is charted in 
of above normal IQs is seen to de- 


crease steadily. 


IQ Scores Vary 
Among Groups 

When the kind of move is considered 
the movers from parochial schools are 
seen to approach most closely the norm 
set by non-movers, with children from 
other public schools next, and the 
lowest IQs recorded for the children 
whose origins are outside the city. 

It is evident that just as in the case 
of chronological age, the intelligence 


quotients of highly mobile children are 
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working against their educational pro- 
gress. The highly mobile graduate is 
typically over-age and, as far as the 
evidence of current mental measures 
is accepted, he scores lower than the 
typical pupil who came-and-stayed. 
This statment is made with reserva- 
tions, and with full knowledge of the 
limitations of all group testing instru- 
ments. Even if the IQ tests show only 
the atypicality of the children, they are 
useful. They show, if nothing else, 
that the children of high mobility are 
not culturally acclimated to the ma- 
terial involved. 

3. What is the range in ahievement 
for graduates insofar as ahievement is 
measured by standardized reading and 
arithmetic tests? How is the level of 
achievement related to the extent of 
the graduates’ areal mobility? 

Reading grade-level. Scores made on 
the Chicago Reading Test, Form D, 
which was the testing device used to 
evaluate the reading-achievement at 
graduation for 4,290 of the pupils in- 
volved in this study, range from grade 
This 


range exists at all levels of mobility. 


13.0 plus” to grade “3.2 minus.” 


The grade 13.0 point was reached, 
however, by 10 per cent of the children 
who had never moved, and by only 


TABLE I. 


PERCENTAGE OF 


GRADUATES ABOVE AND BELOW THE NoRMAL RANGE oF IQs 


ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT OF THEIR AREAL MosiLity 


Total All 


Intelligence 


Quotients Pupils 

l 
Above 110 24.80 $1.51 
10-110 46.54 49.85 
Below 90 27.65 18.62 
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25.87 
46.18 
27.94 


Number of Schools Attended 


6 
3 4 5 or more 
18.63 17.85 15.49 10.47 
46.37 43.43 51.41 50.58 
35.00 38.72 33.09 38.95 
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TABLE II. 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES ABOVE AND BELow 9.0 GrRADE-LEVEL IN 


READING 


ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT OF AREAL MopiLity 


Reading—Grade — 
Level 
1 
\bove 9.0 55.03 
Below 9.0 44.97 


0.6 per cent of those who had moved 
six times or more. 


Median Achievement 
Lowers As Mobility Increases 
It is evident from an examination 
of Table II that the median reading 
achievement of pupils in all categories 
of mobility is progressively lower than 
that of pupils who remained in the 
school they entered in first grade. The 
of pupils who 
have attended five or more schools is 


median achievement 
more than a year below the level re- 
garded as adequate for the require- 
ments of high school reading. In fact, 
the median achievement of all pupils 
all 


Since a reading dis- 


who have moved at is below the 
9.0 grade level. 
ability is probably the greatest single 
deterrent to mastery of a book-based 
curriculum, the problems which the 


high-mobility, low-achievement pupil 


will encounter in high school can 
readily be seen. 
Arithmetic grade-level. A total of 


3,843 pupils, or 87 per cent of the 
children whose records constitute the 
of this took the 
Chiago Arithmetic Survey Tests within 


raw data study, 
a few months of graduation. About 25 


per cent of these attained the desired 
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Number of Schools Attended 


6 
2 3 4 5 or more 
45.90 39.04 40.16 31.70 23.40 
54.10 60.96 59.84 68.30 76.60 


norm, the 9.0 grade-level achievement. 
Of the non-movers, 34 per cent are 
found at this level; with increasing 
mobility the percentage drops until, at 
the 6-school category, only 3 per cent 
reach a 9.0 grade level. 


Arithmetic Learning Seems 
To Suffer with Moves 


Do highly mobile pupils suffer more 
in their arithmetic learning than in 
their reading achievement ? If you move 


a great deal is it more upsetting to 
your orderly progress in learning of 


arithmetic functions? It probably is. 
Reading increases in complexity from 
year to year, but arithmetic builds up 


new and different processes. 

4. What are the characteristics in age 
and test-score achievement of pupils 
who entered the schools from which 
they were graduated from parochial or 
private schools’ From other public 
schools within the city? 
outside the city? 


From schools 


Graduates who at any time attended 


parochial or private schools. These 
pupils represent 6 per cent of the total 
sample-population. Their age and per- 
formance stands very close to that of 
the population as a whole. The only 


notable deviation is in reading-level, 
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TABLE 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES 


\RITH METI 


\rithmetic 


Grade-Level 


1 
\bove 90 33.8 
Below 90 66.2 
which is almost .3 years above that of 


the whole sample. 


Graduates who have attended other 
schools thi The 
movers-within-the-city constitute more 
than 50% of the 4,417 members of the 
sample population. 


f yf li 


pu within city. 


As a group, these 


movers stand, in performance, below 
the non-movers, and above the movers 
from outside the city. Of these within- 
city movers, more than half moved 
only once. In fact, the one-move-only 
the 


whole sample-population, and represent 


pupils constitute about 25% of 
in many cases, the familiar sociological 
phenomenon : the family’s one move to 
“better itself’ as family fortunes im 
the 


original neighborhood dictates. 


prove, or deterioration of the 


Immigrants to Chicago 
Have Special Problems 

Graduates who have attended schools 
outside the city. 
the 


The most atypical 
group in present study are the 
pupils who have come to Chicago at 
time their 
life, 
schools outside the city for some years 
the 


the people 


some during elementary 


school and who have attended 


before moving here. These 
of 


who have come to Chicago at some 


are 
children migrants, of 
time between 1948 and 1955, presum- 
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ACCORDING TO THE EXTENT OF 


\BOVE AND BeLow 9.0 GrapE-LEVEL IN 


\REAL MOBILITY 


Number of Schools Attended 


6 
Z 5 + 5 or more 
26.69 17.86 12.30 14.75 3.10 
73.31 83.14 87.70 85.25 96.90 


ably because the city represented the 
hope of improved economic and social 
circumstances. This desire for en 
presumed to 


apply whether the father of the family 


hanced status may be 


comes from a Puerto Rican planta- 


tion or has just been promoted by 


the (maha division of Swift and Com 


pany’s hog-processing empire. 


the children for whom 


“areal mobility” has meant the most in 


These are 
terms of miles and changing environ- 
ment. To many of them the city has 
this 
connection it may be interesting to 


been like a foreign country. In 
mention Jane Moore’s “theory of re- 
sembling environments” ? which states 
that the more closely the cultural level 
of the place of origin resembles that 
of the urban destination, the “better 
the 
measured by education, occupation, and 


adjusted” migrants will be as 
the ability to accept and be accepted. 
The atypicality of the graduates who 
have entered Chicago at some time 
during their elementary school careers 
(60 per cent of the out-of-town movers 
involved in this study came to the city 
within three years of their graduation), 


is shown in the table which follows. 


*Moore, Jane, Cityward Migration. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1938, page 61. 
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While these pupils score lower than 
the sample-population as a whole, those 
who came to Chicago and stayed in the 
school they entered, score higher than 


those who came and kept moving. 


Characteristics of 
The Non-Moving Group 

3. What are the characteristics in age, 
[Q, and achievement of those graduates 


who have attended only one elementary 
J¢ hool? 


While the point of the study is the 
relationship between mobility and in- 
tellectual and academic measures, the 
relationship between areal stability and 
these factors is important for purposes 
of comparison. It is when the medians 


for the stable population are set against 


‘TABLE 


PERCENTAGE OF GRADUATES ABOVE 
LEVELS, 


MicGrRANts WITH THI 


Measures All 


Graduates 


\. Chronological Age 
\bove 14-6 years 31 
13-6 to 14-6 years 58 
Below 13-6 years 11 


B. Intelligence Quotient 


\bove 110 25 
Between 90 and 110 46 
Below 90 28 


C. Reading Grade-Level 
\bove 9.0 46 
Below 9.0 54 


L). Arithmetic Grade-Level 
Above 9.0 
Below 9.0 


“SI Do 
wn 


uw 
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\ND BELow ( 


ScORES OF ALI 


the most highly mobile segment (pupils 
that 
these differences are most clearly seen. 


attending at least six schools) 

The evidence of the respective me- 
dians is that the typical pupil in the 
category of highest mobility is more 
than & than 14 


[© points lower, 1 year and 6 months 


months older, more 
lower in reading grade-level, and more 


than 9 months lower in arithmetic 
achievement than the typical one-school 
graduate. 

Obviously, not all low-achieving chil 
dren are highly mobile; nor are all 
highly mobile children low-achieving. 
Stability, itself 


Stability may 


like mobility, is of 


neither good nor bad. 
be symptomatic of security, an accept- 
able level of economic and cultural 


IV. 


RITICAL MEASUREMENT 


\ COMPARISON OF THE SCORES OF Two GROUPS OF 


(GRADUATES 


Those Entering Chicago from Out- 


Of-Town Schools and Attending 


One Chicago Six or More 


School Only Chicago Schools 


39 56 
48 31 
13 13 
25 10 
40 48 
35 42 
35 23 
65 77 
23 2 
77 98 
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achievement. Or, it may be a sign of 
an inferior position and the inability 
to do anything about it. Accordingly, 


some neighborhoods of low socio- 
economic character are relatively 
stable; their populations are at a low 


economic and social level and 


are 
staying there. More familiar, of course, 
is the stable neighborhood of family 
homes situated on the periphery of the 
city and remaining very much the same 


for many years. 


Non-Mover Group Includes 

Pupils with Poor Records 
Considering the lowest 10 per cent 

the attended 

only one school, we find that they are 


among graduates who 
at least 15 years old; that their 10s 
are 85 or lower; that they are reading 
the 6.4 that 
their arithmetic grade-level is under 
70. 
median levels for the children in the 
highest mobility category. 


below 


grade-level, and 


All of their scores lie below the 


On the other hand, the highest 10 
per cent of the graduates in the one- 
school category represent, as a group, 
the outstanding pupils in the entire 
sample of more than 4,400 graduates. 
They are the pupils who are 13 years 
and 4 months old, or younger; have 
IOs higher than 121; are reading at 
a level above 13.0; and have an arith- 
metic grade-level higher than 9.0. 

6. What is the 
teachers’ subjective opinions of certain 
personality pupils’ 


relation between 


traits and areal 
mobility? 

During the course of this investiga- 
tion the teachers of the pupils whose 
the the 
foregoing analyses, were asked to make 


records constitute bases of 


certain judgments about these grad- 


uates. The teachers were asked to name 
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those whom they believed to be the 
“hardest workers,” “natural leaders,” 
and “graduates most likely to succeed 
in high school.”” When the 474 nom- 
inations were tabulated in terms of the 
mobility of the nominees, it was seen 
that the likelihood of being chosen by 
your teacher as a pupil possessing these 
characteristics decreases with each cat- 
egory of increased mobility. 

\lthough the non-movers constituted 
only 30 per cent of the sample, from 
their number came 45 per cent of those 
nominated by their teachers. The non- 
mover was more than 7 times as likely 
to be chosen as the pupil who moved 
six or more times during his elementary 
school career. The child who attended 
4+ schools is almost twice as likely to 
be chosen as the child who attended 
6 or more, but about half as likely to 
be chosen as the pupil who came and 
stayed. 


Residential Mobility Affects 

School Achievement Adversely 
Thus it is the 

all the objective measures 


evident that as in 
cases of 
(IQ, age, achievement), the subjective 
measures (teacher opinions on com- 


mendable work habits,. qualities of 


high 
school success) are negatively related 


leadership, and prospects for 
to the extent of residential mobility. 

For school personnel areal mobility 
is not a theoretical, but a practical 
problem. It is not a sociologist’s table 
or graph, but a child who appears at 
the door of the school, says he used to 
be in 6th grade somewhere, and who 
have moved 


may 


seven times in the 


past four years. 
How many schools a child has at- 
tended may be an important help in 


explaining hostilities, failures, regres- 
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siveness, and lack of interest. The suc- 
cessful, competent, and high-achieving 
high-mobility pupil but 
he is certainly exceptional. While no 
cause-and-effect 


does exist, 
relationship between 
high mobility and low achievement is 
proved, the consistency and invariabil- 
ity with which they are associated 
suggest strongly the necessity of recog- 


nizing the symptomatic possibilities of 


always below all other mobile groups, 
the question arises: what are the im- 
plications for education in Chicago of 
the ever-increasing numbers of family 
migrants coming into the city. Sociol- 
ogists have compared the present mi- 
grants to with an earlier 
foreign immigrant population, coming 
from a physical and social environment 
differing in every respect from the 


Chicago 


: a1 —— ‘ircumstances into which the 
high mobility. For in every comparison ban circumstances int y 
are now plunged. In effect, many of 
the current migrants speak a different 
language as surely as though it were 


German or Greek. 


IQ and achievement are seen to be 
negatively related to the number of 


residential changes a pupil has made. ements iets 
As the analyses show also that in- movement of families the school’s role 


variably the into-city movers score is peculiarly and particularly important. 


Are Educators to Blame? 


Professors of education and school administrators, sometimes known 
as “educationists,” are the most obvious targets of critics of our public 
Given the responsibility for curriculum planning, teaching 


methods, standards, they have evidently failed to live up to their great 
trust. 


schools. 


However, closer inspection reveals neither a conspiracy nor a 
failure to measure up to what has been asked of them. They have 
managed to provide a mass education that meets the demands made 
by the people. When society said, “Keep the children in school,” chil- 
dren were kept; when business called for more secretaries, the schools 
provided more commercial courses; when industry called for more 
workers, the schools provided more vocational courses; and when the 
home called for better behavior, the schools provided more courses in 
adjustment. The educators may be blamed, then, for accepting the 
expressed wants of the people rather than searching for genuine needs. 
However, could they have done otherwise with any hope that different 
programs would have been accepted by the public, which controlled 
the purse strings? — Philip Rothman, Antioch Notes 
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Teaching Language Arts 


On a Divisional Basis 


Double Shift Teachers 


Provide Flexibility in Programming 


The divisional plan is an attempt in 
a high transi ney, double session school 
to better meet the needs of upper-grade 
pupils who lack a background of se- 
mantic privilege. Their needs, over- 
flowing every area of language, have 
for many years caused the gravest con- 
cern to teachers and administrators who 
struggle to overcome the seemingly im- 
possible barriers of a lack of skill and 
knowledge in oral and written language, 
as well as the lack of language-oriented 
drives which carry the pupil of socio- 
economic privilege to the heights of 
academic achievement. 

Through a definition and a division 
of language areas, and a limitation and 
verbalization of specific goals in special 
phases of the language arts program, 
we hoped to give both breadth and 
depth to the language experiences of 
the pupils. It is a varied as contrasted 
to a unified approach. 
too 


Our problems 


appeared great in scope to be 
handled by a single teacher in a single 


peri yd. 


Program Makes Use 
Of Time Overlap 


In addition’ to a need for a new 


approach to reading problems in the 
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upper grades, we faced the challenge 
of the use of the overlapping time 
of the double session teacher to the 
greatest advantage in the general school 
curriculum.’ Experience has led us to 
the conviction that “coaching” as an 
approach to the reading problems in a 
school as large as ours (865 students ) 
is ineffective. 

The average teacher is not equipped 
by training to diagnose and treat the 
serious reading disabilities often pres- 
ent in the group given him to coach. 
The school is not supplied with the 
special materials needed since most of 
them must be created and prepared by 
specialists. There are not suitable places 
for coaching on a large scale in over- 
crowded buildings (we do not feel 
the halls 
able). 


suit- 
The interest motivation that a 
pupil derives from participating in the 


and basements are 


problem solving situations of his home 
room group has usually been sacrificed 


1In double session schools, teachers meet 
their classes for four hours only, either from 
8 a. m. to noon or from noon to 4 p. m. Such 
teachers are however in the school building 
for considerable periods of time after or be- 
fore their classes meet. These periods con- 
stitute the “overlapping” time referred to in 
this article. — Editor. 
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completely in the “drill sessions” of 
coaching ; there is little as a substitute 
except the self development drive which 
in certain school situations is not ade- 
quate. 

We therefore accepted a new concept 
of departmentalization in the upper 
grades that would utilize the services 
of four teachers, including the librar- 
ian, in the area of language arts. Extra 
teachers were programmed during the 
afternoon hours for this special work 
after their had been 
dismissed for the day. This means that 


home divisions 
the time which the teacher spends in 
the building after the morning division 
is dismissed is contributed at designated 
times during the week to the language 
arts program. All teachers work the 
same number of hours and have a full 
lunch hour regardless of their “shift.” 


Work Day Is Divided 
Between Arts, Sciences 

The term “divisional” has been used 
to differentiate a highly departmental- 
ized, language oriented, program for 
the upper grades (7-9) from the tra- 
ditional departmental organization. 
One of its distinct features is a time 
division of the day between the arts 
and sciences in the course of which the 
pupils remain in the homeroom for the 
sciences in the morning and move out 
for the language instruction, fine, and 
practical arts and physical education 
during the afternoon. 

Instead of a set period of a given 
number of minutes the divisional plan 
used the “functional period’? which 
varies from forty-five minutes to an 
hour and forty-five minutes. This 
arrangement permits, for example, a 
school to use a large block of time for 
and mathematics under 


science one 


teacher with a laboratory period for 
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science available in the homeroom with- 
out additional programming. A school 
determines the length of the periods to 
be allotted the social sciences, science, 
and mathematics as well as the lan- 
guage arts on a basis of its peculiar 
programs and needs. 

Inasmuch as the pupils remain in a 
home room for the sciences and the 
teachers come to them, some of the 
values of the self-contained classroom 
can be retained. Cooperative planning 
among teachers, the use of jointly com- 
piled master vocabularies in the several 
content areas, common procedures for 
promoting the mastery of reading skills 
in specific areas, and the continuance 
of projects through several related 
areas are all techniques used to pro- 
mote unification and the development 
of broad basic concepts which those op- 
posed to highly departmentalized pro- 
grams declare they usually find lacking. 
Needless to say, broad objectives are 


planned cooperatively. 


Fine, Practical Arts Work 
Emphasizes Non-Verbal Expression 
Under expert teachers the fine and 
practical arts may be used to build 
interest and school morale, an area 
often in need of attention in a school 


whose pupils have experienced a lack 





Meeting the language needs of upper- 
grade pupils with poor backgrounds has 
become increasingly. difficult in schools 
located in high transiency areas. Yet the 
need to provide more time for language 
instruction for such pupils is basic. Re- 
alizing this, the staff at the Brownell 
School has set up a divisional program 
of language instruction which makes more 
effective use of the services of “shift” 
teachers at the double session school. 
Mrs. Williams is the principal of Brownell. 
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\ne ff rt 


of success in academic work. 


is made in these classes to encourage 
the gifted non-verbal pupils to con- 
tribute to the 


verbal content problems which the class 


solution of the more 


selects for selection. This correlation 
does not rob the gifted pupil of his 
opportunity to share his creative ability 
for the broadening of the group ex 
perience. 

Under the divisional plan the 
language arts is treated as an area com- 
posed of equally important divisions of 
literature, speech, written composition 
and spelling, and work skills in read- 
ing. These language arts divisions are 
programmed as Division I — speech, 
written composition and spelling; 
Division I1—literature ; Division II] 
work skills. Each division has a sep- 
arate time and teacher. The librarian 
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meets with the literature class in the 
resource person. The 
teacher of the division is the leader. of 
pupil activities. 


library as a 


Pupils are divided by sex for 
Divisions I and II but meet in co- 
educational groups for work skills as 
well as the platform performances held 
weekly as an outgrowth of the regular 
workshop which comprises Division I 
(speech, written composition, and spell- 
ing). Our purpose in dividing the 
pupils by sex was twofold. We hoped 
to lessen the self-consciousness of some 
of the teenagers as they sought to in- 
crease their skills as well as their ap- 
preciations, and we were required by 
organizational limitations to take ad- 
vantage of those times which might 
dove-tail with the schedules in home 
economics and physical education. A 
school organized primarily around this 
new plan need not be so limited. 


Pupils Learn to Talk 
Before Large Groups 

The platform performances are held 
in the assembly hall once a_ week. 
Speeches are limited to talks of a 
minute or a minute-and-one-half. 
Pupils are scheduled for the entire 
semester at the beginning of the term 
and the general topics for presentation 
are selected. A bulletin board listing 
of the dates for each pupil’s appearance 
is placed on the special display board 
reserved for the divisions. 

A rating scale for speakers was pre 
pared by the classes during speech and 
written composition periods. This scale 
is mimeographed and placed in the 
hands of all pupils at the beginning 
The 


class rates each speaker and holds an 


of the speech assembly period. 


oral evaluation of his performance. 
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The teacher collects the written ratings 
at the close of the period as a test both 
of the value of the scale as a device 
and the quality of critical thinking dis- 
played by the pupils. 


The written composition has been 
closely related to the problems of 
outlining, organizing, condensing, the 
use of colorful language and other 
skills needed in the preparation of the 
speeches. To this extent it might be 
termed speech composition. The scope 
of the written effort is at all times 
determined by the skill of the pupils 
and the type of project which the 
written composition serves. 


Spelling Words Related 
To Other Learning Areas 

The spelling lists are composite ones 
made from those submitted by the 
teachers of the major content areas 
as well as any which may be given 
us by the arts and physical education 
instructors. We have asked that words 
submitted for the master list be those 
which have been considered by the 
teacher as having enough importance 
to be introduced to the class during 
the period devoted to reading in the 
content subjects. We thus attempt to 
give our lists some weighting in the 
area of utility. 

The Word Mastery Speller is also 
used by the teacher as a guide, although 
we do not expect to be able to use all 
of these words effectively with pupils 
who do not use them in conversation, 
and cannot read them. This problem 
is one related to the use of any lists 
at grade expectancy levels by pupils 
with language retardation. 


The work in the field of literature 
is organized around centers of pupil 
interest. Committees select subjects for 
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exploration. The material for these 
extension reading activities is secured 
by the pupil from the public library. 
The school library is used for initiating 
and supplementing interest fields. 
Pupils are given a basic text of the 
“literature” type with prose and poetry 
selections. This text is on the grade ex- 
pectancy level, but the extension read- 
ing is on individual levels of achieve- 
ment. The text serves as a unifying 
element and a point of departure. 


Out-of-School Reading 
Is Encouraged 

One important phase of the program 
is the home reading area. Five copies 
each of twenty-one titles were selected 
from the list of “step-down” classics 
published by Scott, Foresman and 
Company. These books supply topics 
of high interest levels with simple vo- 
cabularies for retarded teenagers. They 
are checked out by the pupils for ex- 
tension reading. 

The goals in literature are simple 
We aim not at the development of 
complex abilities to criticize and analyze 
nor the acquisition of a core of the 
world’s literary culture. We hope rather 
to promote a love of reading and 
through an exposure to good books 
that offer mystery, adventure, and fun, 
to develop an interest in the written 
word that does not come by way oft 
the comic strip or the pulp magazine 

No long tedious book reports are 
required. The teachers favor a few 
lines of the “annotated bibliography” 
type placed on index cards. These cards 
are filed and used as a card catalog of 
reading preferences. Pupils may refer 
to them to help find a “good book” 
that Sally enjoyed. Reports take the 


form of round table discussions, mock 
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radio programs, short creative drama- 
tizations and other suitable oral forms. 
Written work is kept at a minimum 
on the theory that until certain oral 
mastery of language is secured, poorly 
written work serves to reinforce errors 
in all areas. 


Literature Classes 

Meet in Library 
Literature held in the 

library. The librarian serves as a re- 


classes are 
source person. A short period of twenty 
minutes included in the hour and one- 
half designated for literature is used 
by the librarian to teach such library 
and research skills as the use of the 
dictionary, the encyclopedia and the 
large classes of the Dewey Decimal 
System. Since many of our pupils 
transfer to us in the upper grades 
we present such simple concepts as 


the book format — title page, author, 
adapter, glossary, index, table of con- 


tents, etcetera for those who need them. 


A workbook for developmental read- 
ing at the junior high school level has 
been used by teachers to structure the 
field of skills. the 


abilities which we hope to develop are ;: 


work Some of 


1. Use of memory of word form 
2. Word analysis (structure) 
3. Word analysis (phonetic). 


4. Word, sentence, and phrase meaning 


wn 


Selection of main ideas 


6. Recognition of relationships (cause- 
effect, sequence ) 


Use of the dictionary and encyclopedia 


a | 


oo 


Ability to analyze story problems. 
9. Ability to summarize and organize. 


10. Ability to analyze plot structure 


Reading in the content subjects is 
developed along the same lines as gen- 
eral work skills with special emphasis 
being placed upon vocabularies of 
and the social 


mathematics, science, 
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studies. Each teacher of content sub- 
jects regularly devotes portions of his 
classwork to a conscious study of the 


reading problem in his area. 


Work Type Reading 
Related to Content Areas 

Some new work type readers with 
high interest appeal have been devel- 
oped by Harr Wagner (1955). Three 
titles are being used in the work skills 
program: The Mysterious Swamp 
Rider ; The Secret of Lonesome Valley; 
Desert Treasure. Other graded readers 
such as one finds in any school are 
used, not as basic texts, but because 
they have special selections which the 
teachers find valuable. 

Care is taken to reinforce concepts 
developed in the content subjects 
through materials selected for work 
skills. The emphasis is always upon 
ideas with skills as the tools for their 
development. 


We do not pretend to have a superior 
program of exhibit quality. Our teach- 
ers are good teachers with a willingness 
to experiment, but without special ap- 
titudes in the fields which they are 
attempting to structure. They were 
selected, first, because they had time 
to contribute to general curriculum, 
and secondly, because they were willing 
to explore the unknown. 


Program Offers Flexibility 
For Double Session Schools 

We offer a plan that will vary in 
results in proportion to the excellence 
of the pupils’ abilities and the skill of 
instruction. The plan has, however, 
some very desirable possibilities from 
an administrative viewpoint. 


By pivoting the double session per- 
sonnel through any selected division, 
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ay 


an administrator can create flexibility 
in the organization at any desired point. 
Only those who have worked in ele- 
mentary schools without a single spot 
that will 
meaning of this. 


“give” can appreciate the 
If help is needed in 
a school that does not qualify by size 
for released administrative help, this 
divisional plan of organization in the 
upper grades will provide it. 


Experimental Work 
Requires Flexibility 

One reason that so little experimental 
work is attempted in the “average” 
elementary school is that the hours of 
time needed for planning and the con- 
siderable materials that must be typed 
and mimeographed cannot be prepared 
because a teacher has no time during 
the day when he is without a division. 
Double session schools can create a 
new dynamic approach to curriculum 
development through the effective utili- 
zation of planning time under specific 
programming. 


The administrator of an elementary 
school without administrative assistance 
has little time to give to the improve- 
ment of instruction. The flexibility of 
the divisional plan will allow the dele- 
gation of a great many routine tasks 
to others and thus release the adminis- 


trator to assist the planning group. 


The divisional plan has highlighted 
the ills of our crowded system. Teach- 
ers feel very keenly the need for groups 
of 25-30 in the skills courses and in lit- 
erature. The present theory of smaller 
classes for upper-grade centers leads 
us to hope that perhaps in the future 
a more favorable pupil-teacher ratio 
will be permitted other schools for the 
organization of its upper-grade pro- 
grams. This would permit all schools to 
plan more effective programs to meet 
the needs of their teenage pupils who 
represent a vast dormant potential so 
vitally needed for democratic leader- 
ship. 


Why an Education? 


The average person asks of education only that it increase 
his earning power that he may enjoy in greater quantity or 
quality the material satisfaction of the uneducated. 
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Teaching Reading to Older 
Mentally Handicapped Pupils 


Readiness Programs Must Be 
Adjusted to Their Special Needs 


Teaching reading to educable men- 
tally handicapped pupils, who shall be 
referred to in this paper as EMH, is 
a difficult yet challenging task. There 
are innumerable problematic situations 


related to the process. 


Pupils with extreme academic dis- 


abilities differ in. their method of 
adjustment toward their inability to 
achieve. Such difference is a pertinent 
factor in determining a reading analysis 
and one to consider in planning a pro- 
gram in the teaching of reading to 


EMH pupils. 


symptomatic of 


These adjustments are 
retarded pupils’ at- 
tempts to cope with their inequities 
and inabilities. As a result, any diag- 
nosis and therapy must determine the 


causal factors contributing to failure. 


Whatever forms of adjustments are 
made, they represent the sum total of 
the EMH child’s experiences. As a 
result the reading teacher needs to 
know how adjustments are being made, 
what conditions nurtured them, and 
the extent to which these adjustive 
tendencies limit progress and achieve- 


ment. 
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Reading Closely Related 
To Emotional Status 

All children are wound up emotion- 
ally with reading. Ability to read well 
gives pupils status, group approbation, 
and a sense of inner security. If this 
is true for the normal child, certainly 
any reading instruction for the ex- 
tremely slow must give even more 
attention to their social and emotional 
status as well as provide instruction 
that effects functional adjustments — 
psychologically and pedagogically. An- 
other problem arises from the necessity 
of keeping reading a highly functional 
experience tied in with if 
not centered in other features of the 
curriculum and at the same time pro- 
viding needed systematic and cumu- 
lative development of basic skills and 
techniques. 


closely 


There is still another situation which 
throws a myriad of teachers into a 
seemingly insoluble dilemma. Primary 
reading materials and texts are of little 
interest to twelve to sixteen year olds. 
They have been written for the normal 
child of six, seven, and eight. Although 
most adolescent age EMH pupils may 
have poor comprehension of content 
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and mastery of technique, present in- 
terests carry them beyond the stage of 
fanciful stories, talking animals, and 
young children’s play. Even the illus- 
trations, activities, and style of presen- 
tation found in third and fourth grade 
basal readers, supplementary tests, and 
workbooks the 


development of 


are not suitable to 


physical and social 


twelve to sixteen year olds. 


Limited Experiences 
Of Immigrants Affect Learning 


A final problem which assumes un- 
usual significance today is the immi- 
gration from southern communities of 
young people who are severely retarded 
not only academically, but socially as 
well. Most have acquired considerable 
useful information; yet their previous 
school learnings do not conform to 
Chicago Public School standards for 
Nor would these 
pupils profit from placement in the 
lower grades. 


the upper grades. 


Too, we as teachers should be cog- 
nizant of the fact that many curriculum 
aids are geared to students who come 


from what is termed ‘middle class 


culture.” To a large degree, the life 


experiences of most persons in the 


upper-lower, middle, and upper socio- 
economic strata not 


are synonymous 


with those of people in the lower 


classes. 

Most of the pupils under discussion 
in this paper come from the lower end 
of the class scale. As a result, they 
hecome acquainted at a very early 
age with the vicissitudes and exigencies 
ot life. Reading for such a group 
then, must be realistic, related to an 
experiential background far exceeding 


academic achievement. 
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Devising Reading Materials 
To Fit Special Circumstances 


In view of the foregoing, it is ap- 
parent that we must: 


1. Devise and adapt appropriate materials 
which will keep pace with our older, 
handicapped readers’ rates of learning, be 
simultaneously commensurate to their psy- 
chological and social age, and give oppor- 
tunity to develop those skills which are 
necessary for reading; 

2. Find more reading materials which 
are “culture fair” and do not manifest 
such obvious social class bias; 


3. Present reading in situations which 
are real and near-adult; and 
4. Lessen the inner conflicts of immi 


grants of rural areas as well as their fears 
of groups who differ, teach them to adapt 
themselves to a new kind of environment, 
and utilize their known vocabulary so ef- 
fectively that optimum values will result 


Despite the fact many mentally hand- 
icapped pupils in advanced ungraded 
rooms are well past a chronological age 
of six years, certain functions related 
to the reading process must frequently 
be developed in them in order to achieve 
readiness. Several purposeful readiness 


activities which have taken into con- 





Mentally handicapped children are 
often well into the pre-adolescent or even 
adolescent years before they become 
ready to learn to read. By then, how- 
ever, they are too old to find any interest 
in the typical readiness activities. Mrs. 
Baskin, a teacher of older mentally 
handicapped children at the Talcott 
School, here tells how such pupils can be 
“reached” by specially designed readi- 
ness activities. She includes many sample 
activities. All teachers of slow learners 
will find this article helpful as will those 
who teach average children who re- 
cently moved to Chicago from rural 
areas. Illustrations are by Geraldine 
McCullough, art teacher at Phillips High 
School. 
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sideration interests and daily experi- 
ences of adolescents are suggested in 
this 


article. Many more can be de- 


veloped by the individual teacher. 


Since experience has proven that 
retarded children can be taught more 
successfully by experiencing, feeling, 
seeing, and participating, activities for 
learning through exploration, experi- 
mentation, and manipulation are in- 
cluded. It that 
much drill and repetition will be neces- 


must be remembered 
sary before the pupil becomes able to 
master skills. 


In order to ensure language develop- 
ment, emphasis must be placed upon 
an ever-increasing speaking vocabulary, 
growth in the concepts and meaning of 
words, and the ability on the part of 
the child to express himself in adequate 
sentences. Some activities for language 


development are outlined below. 


Facilitating Language Growth 
I. The teacher should encourage free 
expressions related to their teen-age 


pupils’ 


Daily experiences in their homes. 

Social relationships. 

Sports or recreational interests. 

Club, social center and church activities. 

Fashions of the day. 

Service to others. 

Favorite radio and TV programs. 

Job interests and the 
members of their family. 


employment of 


As discussions develop, teachers can 
help these pupils speak in complete 
sentences. 

For example: A conversation arises 
concerning occupations. A class mem- 
ber is asked, “How does your father 
arn a living?” The usual 
is, “Works.” 


asked. The teacher can continue ques- 


response 
Additional questions are 
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tions. “What kind of work does your 
father do?” This approach frequently 
elicits a complete sentence. “My father 
makes paint in a paint factory.” Sen- 
tence length can rarely be developed 
mechanically. It must be done in a 
natural setting. 


II. Pupils can be asked to describe 
their out-of-school activities of a pre- 
vious day. Replies will probably include 
ones such as 


Last night I went to the cleaners for my 
pants. I brought them home, 
up, and looked at TV. 


Saturday I scrubbed the kitchen, dusted 
the furniture, and went to the show. 


hung them 


We 
came home, put the groceries away, cooked 
supper, and ate. Then I went to my 
neighbor’s house and played cards. 


My mother and I went shopping. 


Here again, the activities expressed 
by the pupils are of immediate import 
to them and can serve as avenues of 


language growth. 


Ill. Pictures carefully selected 
from popular magazines and Sunday 
newspapers serve a useful purpose 
in developing thought, language, and 
language concepts with older pupils. 
These, of course, must show teen- 
age people engaged in their kinds of 
activity. Here is an opportunity not 
only for pupil interpretation but also 
for introduction of new sensory, de- 


scriptive, and action words. 


Need for Orientation 
To Big City Life 

IV. Trips and excursions broaden 
horizons, contribute to word meanings, 
clarify concepts, and provide the basis 
for language experiences for all pupils ; 
but they prove profoundly significant as 
a development activity for immigrant 
children recently up from the South. 
These children for the most part need 
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complete orientation to Northern city 
living as well as training in the par- 
ticular aspects of urbanization which 


will directly affect them. 


Until recently relatively few of them 
have previously seen large numbers of 
people moving at a swift pace on the 
same intersections, 


street, congested 


niodern buildings, busy shopping 
centers, expansive factories, elevators, 
escalators, skyscrapers, or multiple 
housing units. Nor have many used 
modern transportation and communi- 
cation, inside toilets, modern electrical 
appliances or listened to radio or viewed 
rv. 


included the variety of 


Dietary habits will not have 


foods which 
Northerners, despite their position on 
the socio-economic class scale, take for 


granted. 


Finally, none have had school expe- 
riences where the faculty-pupil popu- 
lation was interracial and the school 
was a well-equipped plant. All of this 
and more must be brought home to 
migrant children, especially ones from 
rural sections of our poorest Southern 
states, through an abundance of first 
hand, vicarious, and simulated learning 


experiences. 


The following are exercises specif- 
ically designed to utilize the immediate 
experiences of teen-age pupils in ad- 
vanced ungraded rooms and to develop 
the familiar skills necessary in reading. 
They are grouped under the skill to 
which they most directly contribute, but 
most of them contribute incidentally 
at least to other related skills. The 
teacher will be able to adapt these to 
local conditions and to fashion others 


in a similar mold. 
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Visual Discrimination 
And Memory 

I. To the Pupil: A 
call 


differences in words just as a good 


LOC rd reader 


notices what we likenesses and 
observer notices things that are alike 
that 


him. Of course you want to be a good 


and those are not alike around 


reader, do you not? If you do, learn 
to tell the difference not only between 
between letters in a 


words but also 


word. These exercises will help you. 
Many boys and girls work as helpers 
in stores. Have you ever worked in 


a store? Helpers 


“stock” or put the 
groceries on shelves. They must be 
careful to put everything in its correct 
place. Below the heavy black line at 
the bottom of the page you will see 
On the left hand 


side of each page you will see rows of 


carts of groceries. 
more groceries. Cut out the groceries 
at the bottom of the page and paste 
all the ones that are exactly like the 
foods at the beginning of line A B C 


DE F. 
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II. To the Pupil: Here is a page of 
things most of you have used one time 
or another. Study each row carefully. 
You may find one that is not in the 
same group or category as the others. 
Whenever you do, put a red circle 
around it and write the letters DNB 
(Does not Belong) under the picture. 
Think! 
One. 


Row (Farm Equipment) 


Row Two. ( Boys Shop Tools) 


Row Three. (Girls Shop Tools ) 


Row Four. (Girls Grooming Equipment) 


Row Five. (Girls Grooming Equipment) 


Row Six. (Sports Equipment) 


Row Seven. (Teens Engaged in a Social 


Activity) 

III. Traffic signs of different sizes, 
shapes, and colors can be constructed ; 
and games, whose purpose is based on 
visual acuity, played. This will serve 
as a protective device as well as a 
practical reading aid for children who 


are new to busy city neighborhoods. 


Visual Memory 
I. To When 


reading, you must remember not only 


the Pupil: you are 


what you have read but also what each 


word and picture looks like. 


Remove the square from the top of 


the page. Look carefully at the 


two 
objects in each picture. Put the square 
over the first picture, then pretend you 


are an artist and fill in the missing 


i 
things in the second one. 


Il. You are a farmer’s helper. Lift 


the attached cover on each of the farm 


| sU( yx 


each. Then cover them again. Some of 


products below. carefully at 
the watermelons, corn, cotton, tobacco, 
sugar cane and peanuts cannot be used 
for market. Can you remember which 


had 


putting a large X over the covers of 


defects? “Weed” them out by 
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the ones you remember had the defects. 
Lift all the and check your 
work when you have finished. Did you 
remember everything you saw? 


covers 


Now color the foods you are taking 
to market exactly the color most of 
you the farmer’s 


have seen them in 


fields. 


Left to Right 
Directional Tendency 

To the Pupil: When you read, your 
eyes move from the left hand side of 
the page to the right hand side, do 
they not? Good readers learn to move 
their eyes from left to right correctly. 

At the championship basketball game 
there was only one minute left to play. 
The Home Team was losing. A for- 
ward on the Home Team intercepted 
the ball from a member of the Visiting 
‘Team. Down the 
floor he dribbled towards his basket. 
Quickly he shot. 


What a surprise! 


The winning point 
scored! Why don’t we dribble the ball 
down the floor just as the player did? 
Cut the basketball from the top of the 
page. Place it near the player’s hand 

left the 
it along from left to right to 


on the hand side of 


page. 
Carry 
the basket. Do the same for every line 
on the page. 


Ocular Motor Coordination 

To the Pupil: You not only want 
your eye to move correctly but you 
will want to develop coordination of 
your eye and hand as you read. 

Help your favorite track star run the 
mile race. Put your pencil on the track 
star’s stick. Follow him all around the 
track. You might want to help your 
favorite stock car racer do the same 
thing. If you do, then move to the 


next figure, put your pencil on the 
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stock car and follow it all around the 
track. Perhaps you would like to make 
a trip with our President in his private 


airplane. Put your finger on the pro- 


pellor. Glide with the plane to its 


destination; then land smoothly. 


Habitual Return Sweep 
To the Pupil: Have you ever thought 


about how a reader moves his eyes 


from the end of one line to the be- 


sinning of the next? A good reader 


must learn to do this quickly and easily. 
You too must learn to move your eye 


correctly from the end of one line to 


“Lt oall 
Shall we 


the beginning of the next. 


practice this skill? 


\ll over America many new homes, 


factories, schools, roads and highways 


re being built. Everyone likes to watch 


men at work. Some of you may have 


} 


a job as a construction worker some 


day. Perhaps some of the men in your 


families have construction jobs now. 


Follow the steam shovel as it picks up 


a load of dirt, carries it across to the 
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other side, dumps it and returns for 
more loads. 


1. Put 


steam 


your O under the 


pencil on the 
shove l 


> 


Carry it across to the X 


3. Swing it diagonally back for the next 


load 
4. Work from the top to the 


ne page 


bottom of 


Developing Imagination 

I. To the Pupil: Study each cartoon 
below carefully. Pretend you are a 
script writer for a popular TV show. 
Do you know what a script writer is? 


It is simply one who writes the story. 


How do you think the cartoons about 


t 


the space ship, the phantom, the satel- 
Mutnik, 


detective would end if 


lites, Sputnik and and the 


you were writ- 


ing them? Draw in the last space a 
stick figure picture of your idea of a 
good ending. 

II. To the Pupil: “I’m too old for 
paper dolls,’ you might have said at 


your first glance at the exercise on the 
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following page. These are not paper 
dolls, They are models of 
Tommy and Teena Teen. Some teen- 


however. 


agers never want to dress properly. 
They always want to wear sloppy blue 
jeans, jackets, half buttoned, unpressed 
shirts, and dirty oxfords. Of course 
everyone knows that there are correct 
clothes for school, dress, and Sunday 
occasions, sports, and ones for house- 
work. Here are several selections of 
clothes appropriate 


Select 


for pupils your 
the ones a sensible teen 
Cut the 


clothes out and dress each model. Then 


ages. 


would wear for each occasion. 


pretend you are a window dresser’s 


helper at your favorite department 


store. Place your models in the dis- 


play window. 


Appropriate Experience 
Charts Are Useful 


It is wise to use modified experience 
charts simultaneously with readiness 
activities. Such charts utilize the ex- 
perience and vocabulary of the children 
at the appropriate levels and they make 
meaningful texts of interest to the 
class. 

One migratory youngster, also a 
victim of urban transiency, dictated the 


following : 


Papa, mama and myself came to Chicago 
from Benoit, Mississippi. My two brothers, 
Ned and Saul, 
came too. Papa figured he could get a job 
that would pay more money. Papa didn't 
like to farm any more. It was very hard 
work. Us kids liked to farm. We helped 


pick and sack cotton, hoe tobacco, plow 


and my sister Sunflower 


and harvest vegetables. In the fall we 
hunted rabbits, coons and partridges, while 
Sunflower and her friends picked pecans 
and walnuts. We always rode to town 
with Mr. Dave when we went to the gin 
or the market. Did we ever have fun! 


Every Sunday Mama cooked fried 
chicken, smothered possum, roasted yams, 
okry stew and snap peas. 


Do they sell sorghum, lye hominy, and 
breakfast strip here? Mama doesn’t like 
Chicago either. Sometimes she cries for 
Granny and Auntie. It seems as if we've 
moved a thousand times. The neighbors 
here are not friendly like at home. All the 
‘partments we've lived in are crowded and 
dark. How I'd like to see our large yard 
with the chickens running around and the 
hogs and pigs out back! 

But Papa says he can take care of us 
better because he’s not and the 
‘vantages are more better. 


afraid, 


Insights into the pupils’ personalities, 
their former backgrounds, and _ their 
impressions of environment to which 
they are unaccustomed can also be 
gained from such stories. Moreover, 
the children’s present oral language 
skills should be used as the “known” 
learning from which more desirable 
language skills can be developed later. 


In the majority of instances pupils 


in our advanced ungraded rooms, as 
well as our immigrants from Southern 
areas, can learn to read up to their 
mental age. But this will occur only 
when appropriate and thorough read- 
ing instruction is preceded by reading 
activities which were effective because 
they were geared to the particular 
needs of the pupils. 


According to the Division of Administrative Research of 
the Chicago Public Schools, there were 2,589 pupils enrolled 
in special classes for the educable mentally handicapped 


during December, 1957. 
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Materials Center Serves 


Students and In-Service Teachers 


Teachers College Makes 
Variety of Aids Available 


Materials Center plays a strategic 


role in the instructional and service 


program of any teacher training institu- 
tion. 
the 


\t the Chicago Teachers College 
the Materials 
particularly broad. It provides a wealth 


scope of Center is 
of primary and elementary materials 


to cover the wide range of existing 
and anticipated needs of the faculty, 
the student body in both day and 
extended-day programs, as well as for 
in-service teachers who wish to keep 
up-to-date on new ideas or learn of 
new tools or devices available to them. 
lhe Materials Center is conveniently 
open until 7:30 p. m. several evenings 
a week, at present on Mondays, Tues- 
days, and Wednesdays. It provides 
trained personnel to interpret the re- 
f the 


advice and instruction in the use and 


sources of Center and to give 
selection of the best materials essential 
for classroom needs. 

lo achieve the role of a dynamic 
the 
Materials Center is organized for max- 


service agency, the collection of 
imum efficiency and economy, its re- 
sources being readily accessible for 
examination and available for circula- 
tion. It is as comprehensive as space 
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will permit, sufficiently wide in scope 
to provide basic and supplementary 
materials for the development of broad 


interests, abilities, talents, and skills. 


Collection Is Varied 
But Highly Selective 


Although the range of materials in 
the Center is extensive, the collection 
is highly selective. It includes trade 
books for children and young people 


picture books, easy books, fiction and 


For the teacher trying to adapt his 
teaching to individual differences and to 
relate learning to the child’s experiential 
background, teaching from a_ textbook 
alone is unsatisfactory. A wide variety 
of supplemental reading, reference ma- 
terials, and audio-visual aids are needed, 
and it is usually up to the teacher to 
ferret them out. To help the teacher 
and those preparing to teach in their 
efforts to secure such variety, the Chi- 
cago Teachers College Library (South 
Campus) has developed a Materials 
Center. How it operates and what it 
contains are explained in this article by 
Mrs. Sandine, head of the center and 
member of the College’s library science 
department. 








Resources of the pamphlet collection are widely used by student teachers. 


non-fiction ; 


reference books ; textbooks 


with accompanying workbooks and 


manuals ; vertical file materials — pam- 
phlets, pictures, maps, charts, teaching 
aids and devices of many kinds; units 
and courses of study; periodicals both 
current and bound; educational games ; 


While a 


small amount of the collection is geared 


evaluative and test materials. 


to high school and college levels, main 
emphasis has been placed upon provid- 
ing primary and elementary school 
materials covering all aspects of knowl- 


edge at these levels. 


Selecting Books 


The trade books are selected 


irom 
authoritative bibliographic sources, such 
as the Chicago Board of Education 
Approved Elementary Library Lists, 
The Children’s Catalog, The Booklist, 
The Bulletin of the Children’s Book 
Center, The Horn Book, and comprise 
a most representative collection of some 
5.000 outstanding books for children 
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and young people. These books are 
available for examination, perusal and 
loan to the faculty, students, student 
teachers of the Chicago Teachers Col 


lege and to in-service teachers. 


The Reference Collection 

The reference collection contains the 
important bibliographical, general,, and 
specific reference sources, particularly 
those recommended by Winchell’ and 
Shores* for use in elementary and 


secondary schools. These include in- 
dexes to bibliographic information use- 
ful in the fields of social science, lit 
erature, science, music, library science, 
and from the 
picture dictionary to those used in 


others; dictionaries, 
secondary education; approved school 
encyclopedias ; many special reference 
source books useful in the teaching of 

1Winchell, Constance. Guide to Reference 
Books. 7th ed., A. L. A., 1951. 


2Shores, Louis. 


Rev. ed., A. L.A,, 


Basic Reference Sources 


1954. 
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history, natural science, arithmetic, art, 
music, reading, and other elementary 
school subjects. The reference collec- 
tion also includes many titles especially 
useful in instruction in school librarian- 
ship, since Chicago Teachers College 
prepares students to be teacher- 
librarians in Chicago elementary schools 
and also has a curriculum leading to a 
master’s degree in the field of school 
librarianship. 

Since an inclusive reference collec- 
tion is maintained in the Main Library 
of the College, it is not necessary to 
duplicate expensive reference sets 
which are of interest both to the child 
and to the adult. Students may consult 
such adult the 
Main Library which is located on the 


reference sources in 


same floor as the Materials Center. 


The Textbook Collection 

This the 
highly mobile, for it is comprised of 
the workbooks 
recommended for elementary schools 
by the Chicago Board of 


section of collection 1s 


books, manuals, and 


Education 
Materials, 
which revises its lists periodically so 


Bureau of Instructional 
as to keep up with latest trends in 
education in the various subject areas. 
We have found the publishers most 
co-operative in supplying their publi- 
cations inasmuch as they are made 
available for examination and loan by 
faculty, students, and in-service teach- 
ers who may or may not be enrolled 
as students. 


The Vertical File Collection 

‘To maintain a functional vertical file 
collection we rely on many of the 
published current listings of sources 
of free and inexpensive materials. In 
not 


order to over-burden these files, 


single copies of certain items valuable to 
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use with entire classes are labelled to in- 
dicate multiple copies are filed separate 
ly available for loan. A wide variety 
of materials are to be found in this 
collection, diversified 
retarded or 


covering such 


topics as booklists for 


gifted readers, selections for choral 


readings, book jackets, biographical 
information, programs for holidays, 


pictures of birds, basic food charts, 
American folktale-legend maps, sug- 
gestions for displays, etcetera. 


Educational Games, Tests 

Two recent additions to the circulat 
ing collection have been educational 
games, primarily in the areas of read- 
ing (for example, the Dolch materials), 
and tests. The later span age groups 
from pre-school to adult and include 
tests of achievement in subject fields 
and tests of mental and _ physical 
abilities, aptitudes and personality 
factors. Holdings in these areas will 


be increased in the near future. 


Periodicals 

In addition to the popular current 
children’s and professional magazines 
approved by the Chicago Board of 
Education Library List for Elementary 
Schools, there are bound periodicals 
particularly useful for bibliographical 
information in language arts and li 
brary science, as The 
Horn Book, Library Journal, Pub 
lisher’s Weekly, The Booklist. 


for instance, 


The Service Function 
Of the Materials Center 

From the time a student enters the 
College he becomes aware of the po 
tential services of the Materials Center, 
for as part of Freshman Orientation 
Week activities he visits the Center as 
an introduction to its facilities. While 
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brief and general in scope, the orien- 
tation sessions provide some insight 
into the the 
center. 


purpose and nature of 


All undergraduate students are 
encouraged to the 
study-research laboratory as well as 
for withdrawal of books. 


use center as a 
This use has 
increased each year in direct proportion 
to the increase in service suggested and 
rendered by the Materials Center staff 
to the college faculty and, through 
them, to the students. 


the 
student is engaged in student teaching, 


During the senior year, when 
the Center provides a distinctive func- 
tion by giving counsel and guidance in 
the development of units and by aug- 
menting and supplementing materials 
to be used in their teaching assignments 


at practice schools. 


Center Assists 
In-Service Teachers 

Chicago Teachers College has large 
late afternoon, evening, and summer 
both the 
graduate and graduate level, the ma- 


school under- 


programs on 
jority of the students being in-service 
teachers from the Chicago system. The 
Materials Center plays its part in the 
success of these programs. Lectures 
are provided to explain the nature and 
extent of the collection, to point up 
significant new materials, and to give 
assistance to teachers in the selection 
of the best of these new materials to 
meet their curricular needs. 


Various exhibits of new materials 


and free and inexpensive teaching aids 
are held in the center during the school 
and during sessions. 


year summer 


Speakers are invited to the center to 
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address classes on reference materials, 


on the art of writing for children, 
or storytelling, or correlating special 
with the school 


reference materials 


curriculum. 


Each semester an annotated list is 
published and distributed describing all 
new materials which have been added 
to the collection. Bibliographic lists 
are also prepared in many subject areas 

a recent one being, “A Selected List 
of Materials the 
All 


such lists are available to the College 


and Resources for 


Teaching of Primary Science.” 
faculty students, and teachers in the 


schools. 


Perhaps our greatest service is ren- 
dered in day-to-day contacts with users 
of the Materials Center, many of whom 
are assisted in their research problems 
and at the same time encouraged to 
develop the knowledge and library skills 
which will make them self-reliant and 
resourceful teachers. 


Crowded Conditions 
Limit Expansion Plans 

The only deterrent to future growth 
is lack of space. For some time the staff 
has considered adding globes, maps, 
models, and other realia of various 
kinds to the collection of instructional 
materials, but already overcrowded 
conditions have rendered this impos- 
sible. Yet we have visions of further 
expansion in order that our collection 
might be so comprehensive and services 
so extensive as to easily fulfill our 
unique responsibility to the student 
body and faculty of Chicago Teachers 
College and enable us to extend the 
full range of our facilities and services 
to the teachers of the city of Chicago. 
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Illinois Scholarship Program 
For High School Grads 

Illinois high-school seniors competed 
on February 1 for $600,000 in first- 
year scholarships to Illinois colleges 
and universities. With this new state 
scholarship program, Illinois is taking 
the lead in conserving and develop- 


ing its most precious asset — brain- 
ower, according to Lloyd S. Michael, 
S - 


chairman of the State 


Commission. 


Scholarship 


Associates of Chi- 
retained to construct, 
administer, and score the competitive 
examinations which were held on col- 
lege and university campuses through- 
out the state. The test results and 
students’ high-school records were used 
to determine capacity to profit from 
higher education. 

In its House Bill 380, the recent 
Illinois General Assembly provided 
scholarships for any resident of the 
state of good character who will have 
completed high school by the end of 
this school year, provided he was in 
the upper half of his class, demon- 
strated superior capacity to profit from 
college work, and is unable to finance 
his college training. 

First-year scholarships will be 
awarded on the basis of two for 


Science Research 
cago has_ been 
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residents of each Illinois senatorial 


district, each 
representative district, and a sufficient 
number for residents of the state at 
large to use the entire $600,000 ap- 
propriation. 


two for residents of 


Each scholarship is re- 


newable without further competitive 


examination. 

Scholarships will begin with the year 
1958-59 
tuition and 
of $600. Winners may select any ac- 
credited institution of higher learning 
in Illinois. 


will 
not in 


school and 


year cover 


other fees excess 


List Major Educational 
Events of 1957 

The Association 
of America’s analysis of the ten major 
educational events follows: 


Educational Press 


Faubus_ or- 
dered the national guard to keep nine 
Negro students from entering the 
Little Rock Central high school “to 
preserve peace and prevent violence.” 


1. Arkansas Governor 


2. President Eisenhower ordered 
federal troops to Little Rock to “en- 
force the authority of the federal 
and to assure the peaceful 
entrance of nine Negro students. 


courts” 
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3. The U. S. Office of Education 
released a report entitled Education in 
the U. S. S. R: pointing out Russian 
advances in scientific education. 


4. The House of Representatives 
defeated HR 1 by a vote of 208-205 
thus killing all hopes of federal aid 
for school construction in 1957. 


5. President Eisenhower, in address- 
ing the state governors at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, proposed that states 
completely take over some long estab- 
lished federal-state programs. 


6. The President’s 
Education beyond the High School 
issued its final report which called 
for the expansion of higher education 
facilities and a doubling of teacher 
salaries within five years. 


Committee on 


7. The National Education Associa- 
tion concluded its centennial year with 
plans for expansion of services made 
possible by an increase in dues from 
$5 to $10. 


8. Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, com- 
pleted the draft of legislation designed 
to enlist the aid of the federal govern- 
ment in improving 
tion in 


Marion Folsom 


educa- 

while 
strength- 
systems of 


scientific 
and _ colleges, 
at the same time generally 
ening publicly-supported 
education. 


sche Is 


9. The Commission on Mathematics 
of the College Entrance [Examination 
Board held its final meeting for the 
purpose of releasing for publication a 
new-type mathematics curriculum for 
the satellite age. 


10. The Educational Television and 
Radio Center announced that a “‘sur- 
prising total of 12,000,000 Americans” 
comprise the present audience for edu- 
cational television — not including the 
many thousands of pupils involved in 
TV instructional 
grams throughout the country. 


closed-circuit pro- 
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The 1957 event that affected Ameri- 
can education most deeply took place 
outside the United States — on a Rus- 
sian plain from which man’s first earth 


satellite was sent into space on October 
4, 1957. 


As a result, the past months have 
been characterized by educational re- 
assessment. State systems of educa- 
tion, local school systems, individual 
schools and facilities, colleges and uni- 
versities began to take the first steps 
toward finding where education has 
failed to prepare Americans for the 
space age and what needs to be done 
to correct the deficiencies. 


Milwaukee Pay Schedule 
For Extracurricular Activity 


The Board of School Directors of 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has revised its 
schedules and provisions for extra- 
curricular services, the new schedule 
becoming effective in 1958. 

The provisions cover the following 
services: football, with compensation 
ranges from $250 to $500; basketball, 
$250 to $450; track, $250 to $350; 
baseball, $150 to $200;-swimming, 
$250; golf, $150; tennis, $150; wres- 
tling, $250; athletic manager, $150 to 
$200 ; intramural coaches, $240; music 
director, $150; director of plays, op- 
erettas, and entertainment, $150; stage 
crew manager, $100; other activities 
including bookstore manager, librarian, 
and guidance counselor, $240. 


Under the rules, no teacher assigned 
to two or more types of services may 
receive more than $750 additional com- 
pensation under the schedule, except 
that the person assigned to summer 
baseball may receive $850. 

A maximum of ten class periods in 
senior high schools and eight periods 
in junior high schools may be assigned 
for extracurricular and cocurricular 
activities. 
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Features of a New 
Mathematics Curriculum 

According to Howard F. Fehr, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, the high-school 
mathematics of a decade from now 
will take on a modern attire. Changes 
in concepts and in methods will involve 
some or all of the following: 

1. The artificial separation of al- 
gebra, geometry, and analysis will be 
eliminated. 


2. Solid Geometry as a_ separate 
course will disappear from the cur- 
riculum. 


3. The logarithmic solution of tri- 
angles will be dispensed with. 


4. Trigonometry will become an in- 
tegral part of analysis and will no 
longer be a separate subject. 


5. A fundamental concept — that of 
sets — will dominate mathematics in 
the years ahead. Students will learn 
that addition is finding the union of 
disjoint sets; subtraction is finding the 
complement of sets; a line is a set of 
points ; an angle is a union of two rays 
whose sets are not disjoint. Where 
the set approach has been tried it has 
evoked far more interest and motiva- 
tion for study than the usual mechani- 
cal, puzzle, and so-called applied prob- 
lems. Set theory is closely related to 
many new applications of mathemati- 
cal theory to engineering, social and 
scientific problems. 

6. Probability and_ statistical - infer- 
ence, a that out of a 
gambler’s interest in his chances to 
win, will be introduced in the twelth 
year of mathematics. 


science grew 


7. Algebra of the near future will 
deal with such topics as groups, rings, 
and fields. 

8. Euclidian geometry will take a 
back seat. There will be geometry of 
three dimensions. 
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9. Statistical reasoning will become 
a part of many phases of mathematics 
instruction. 

10. The historical development of 
mathematics will be given greater 
attention. 


Entries Being Accepted 
For National Science Fair 


The ninth National Science Fair 
will be held May 7 to 10 at Flint 
Junior College, Flint, Michigan. It is 


being conducted by the Science Clubs 
of America. 

Students in the tenth, eleventh, or 
twelfth grades of public, private, or 
parochial schools are eligible to enter 
science projects in the competition if 
their local or regional science fairs 
are cooperating in the NSF program. 
Groups which wish to affiliate should 
write to SCA at 1719 N Street NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


The Status of Teachers 
In Russia Today 

In the much publicized but little 
read report of the U. S. Office of 
Education, the USSR, 
chapter ten discusses the role of the 
teacher. Following is a limited ab- 
stract of four items which might be 
of interest to American teachers: 


Education in 


1. Place in society. Today, teachers 
as individuals and the profession as a 
whole have come to enjoy increasing 
respect, increasing prestige, and social 


status. Pravda has editorialized on the 
“selfless labor of Soviet teachers,” 
stating the official attitude of the 


Russian government. 

2. Supply. 1,733,000 teachers were 
employed during 1956 in primary and 
and secondary schools. An estimated 
women. More 
men teach in secondary grades; more 
women in the primary grades. There 
is no significant teacher shortage in 
the USSR today. The Soviet pupil- 
teacher ratio is 17.3 to 1. 


eighty per cent are 
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3. Preparation. Teachers for grades 
one through seven are usually prepared 
at pedagogical schools (our equivalent 
of normal schools, teachers colleges, or 
education) ; teachers for 
grades eight through ten are prepared 
at universities. 


schools of 


A teacher preparing for kindergar- 
ten work in a pedagogical school is 
required to take 2,133 class hours of 
work two Particularly 
stressed is work in the arts, drawing, 
singing, and in methods of teaching 
these subjects. 


over years. 


Middle grades preparation requires 


candidates to take 5,282 hours of 
work during four years. Here the 
heaviest load is in mathematics and 


methods of teaching that subject; next 
in importance literature, 
raphy, and natural science. Fifty-four 
hours of logic and fifty-seven hours 
of psychology are also included in this 
curriculum. 


are geog- 


A teacher preparing for grades eight 
through ten attends either a four-year 
course at a pedagogical institute (dis- 
tinguished from a pedagogical school), 
or a five-year course of studies at a 
university. Here the main emphasis is 
on subject matter, the universities 
being divided into faculties training 
in a single subject such as chemistry, 
mathematics, or history. “Soviet edu- 
cators find it more desirable to train 
prospective teachers in a single subject 
field than to prepare them to teach that 
subject at any grade level above the 
primary school.” 


4. Salaries. The Office of Education 
report does not provide figures on 
teacher salaries. However, these facts 
can be given: the individual who 
teaches more than the number of hours 
in the school day receives extra pay. 
Extra pay also goes for extra hours 
spent in checking written exercises 
and examinations, acting as school li- 
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brarian, as counselor, or director of 
extra-curricular activities. 


Soviet teachers are paid by the state 
under a graduated scale for various 
categories of teachers. These catego- 
ries depend upon length of teacher 
service, education, grade level and sub- 
ject taught, arid the particular place 
in which they are teaching. A teacher 
in a city school earns more than one in 
a country school; while a teacher in a 
country school receives housing includ- 
ing fuel and light, and if he has de- 
pendents, he is supposed to receive an 
allotment of land and grazing rights 
for such livestock as he is allowed to 
own. Teachers working beoynd the 
Arctic Circle or in Kamchatka are 
supposed to receive a fifty per cent 
automatic differential in their 
salary. 


base 


Ford Foundation Spends 
83 Million in 1957 

The Ford Foundation poured 
$83,000,000 into education and other 
programs in 1957. The annual report, 
the first issued under the presidency 
of Henry T. Heald, shows that the 
largest grant was made to increase 
the number of college teachers. Some 
$24,500,000 was spent for this purpose. 

Heald stated that higher education 
is beset today by financial difficulties 
greater than those of any other period 
in American history. This results from 
the pressures of the numbers seeking 
college training, the demand for more 
years of education, the expanding fund 
of knowledge, and the role of the 
United States as leader of the free 
world. 

1957 was marked by the enlarge- 
ment of some foundation programs 
and the completion of others. Among 
the latter is the TV-Radio Workshop, 
the producer of “Omnibus”, and the 
program in the behavioral sciences. 
Opening grants were made for pro- 
grams in youth development, prob- 
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lems of the aging, and in science and 
engineering. 

The program in education was re- 
organized with the entry of the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education 
into the Foundation itself. The merger 
of the two is expected to make possible 
a broader scale attack on the problems 
of education. 


The 1957 grants brought the total 
made by the foundation to more than 
one billion dollars. 


The report showed that the Founda- 
tion now has a net worth of $549,397,- 
635, if its 36,132,239 shares of Ford 
Motor Company’s Class A stock are 
carried at their book value of $9 a 
share; if their assumed market value 
were taken the Foundation’s net worth 
would be $1,820,161,539. 


Conference Directs Criticism 
At American High Schools 

Among other topics discussed, sharp 
criticism of existing patterns and 
methods of secondary education was 
expressed at the Conference on the 
American high school at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago during the latter part 
of 1957. Chief among these criticisms 
was that the high school must concen- 
trate on training the mind — not on 
athletics, social adjustment, or other 
non-academic functions. 

The tone of this criticism was set 
by Henry Steele Commager who urged 
high schools to concentrate on their 
academic functions. He stated that it 
is no longer necessary for high schools 
to give unity to a heterogeneous popu- 
lation, to create a sense of belonging 
to America, to inculcate democracy and 
equality. Critical of the athletic pro- 
gram Commager said, “More and 
more the athletic tail is wagging the 
academic dog. More and more young 
men are exploited for the convenience, 
the entertainment, or the profit of 
adults.” 
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If high schools abandoned extra- 
curricular activities, Commager pre- 
dicted they would be able to reduce 
their program by one or two years. 


Another discussant, Francis S. 


Chase, chairman of the University 
of Chicago’s education department, 


charged that most high schools do 
not provide for intellectual develop- 
ment. He said that ways must be 
found to overcome the apparent pur- 
and lack of 
characterize so many of 
programs in our schools. If teachers 
and administrators are to perform 
effectively in their essential roles, there 
must be a reduction of the enor- 
mous energy consumed in providing 
custodial care and exercising police 
functions. 


Dr. advocated the creation 
of a new type high school to which 
admission would be earned only by 
students with a capacity for self- 
motivated effort and sustained study. 


poselessness 
which 


standards 
the 


Chase 


The host and chancellor of the uni- 
versity, Lawrence A. Kimpton, pro- 
jected the idea that universities have 
only themselves to blame for the short- 
comings of the high schools since the 
universities have stood aloof from the 
problems of secondary education and 
from training teachers. 


The advocated the no- 
tion that universities stop complaining 
about the education of our high school 
students and get back into the business 
of training teachers. 


chancellor 


College Enrollment 
Hits New Peak 

According to the thirty-eighth an- 
nual American college-university enroll- 
ment survey, college enrollment last fall 
increased for the fourth straight year. 
It hit an all-time high of 1,775,103 full- 


time students and a total enrollment 
of 2,315,214. 
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The survey, covering 896 institu- 
tions, showed gains of 2.7 per cent in 
full-time students, 8 per cent in part- 


students, and 
overall enrollments. 
include 1,084,664 
women. 


time 4.2 per cent in 
Full-time students 


men and 540,717 


The survey makes note of two spe- 
cific areas. It states that 71,000 engi- 
neers were graduated last year from 
760 Russian institutions while only 
28,835 were graduated by 151 ac- 
credited American And al- 
though enrollment is up in American 
teacher colleges, the number of such 
students was “far too small to mean 


schools. 


anything effective in meeting future 
demands for teachers.”’ 


The twenty-five largest schools in 
terms of numbers of full-time students 
are: California,, 42,549; College of 
the City of New York, 28,058; State 
University of New York, 27,258; 
Minnesota, 25,825; University of 
Michigan, 23,171; Illinois, 22,002; 
Texas, 20,587; Wisconsin, 20,578; 
Ohio State, 20,433; Michigan State, 
16,658; Pennsylvania State, 15,762; 
Indiana, 14,257; Columbia, 13,500; 
Purdue, 12,939; New York Univer- 
sity, 12,664; University of Wash- 
(Seattle), 12,468; Harvard, 
12,367 ; Missouri, 12,224; Puerto Rico, 
11,125; Cornell, 11,102; University 
of Colorado, 10,925; Iowa State Uni- 
versity, 10,254; University of Okla- 
homa, 10,234; University of Florida, 
10,110; and Boston University, 10,031. 


ington 


Grant Fewer Ed. D. 
Degrees in 1957 

There was a drop-off in the number 
of doctor’s degrees granted in the field 
of education in 1956 according to Phi 
Delta Kappa’s annual Research Studies 
in Education. 

Nearly one-fifth of all doctor's de- 


grees awarded in this country are 
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granted in professional education by 
some ninety major institutions of 
higher learning. In 1955, education 
students at these institutions completed 
2,049 dissertations. In 1956 the num- 
ber dropped to 1,887—162 fewer. 
There was a smaller numerical drop 
in the number of doctoral dissertations 
under way, from 1,520 in 1955 to 
1,485 in 1956. 


At the same time the demand fer 
professors in the teacher-preparatory 
institutions of America is approaching 
an all-time peak. 


One explanation for the drop in 
the number of degrees awarded is that 
many institutions have resorted to the 
full-time employment of master’s de- 
gree holders who are postponing doc- 
toral work. Another factor is that no 
financial assistance comparable to the 
GI Bills has been found to stimulate 
advanced study, and the GI Bills have 
run out for most students. 


AEC Offers Fellowships 
For Nuclear Study 


the demand for highly 
trained scientists and engineers in nu- 
clear fields, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has broadened one of its 
fellowship programs to include study 
through the doctorate level. 


To meet 


A total of 150 fellowships grants 
for first, second, and third year gradu- 
ate students have been established on 
a one-year basis. The fellowships carry 
basic stipends of $1,600, $1,800, and 
$2,000 respectively, with additional al- 
lowances for dependents, tuition, and 
travel. 

Applications are open to graduates 
in chemistry, engineering, mathematics, 
and physics. Application forms may be 
obtained from the University Rela- 
tions Division, Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear Studies, PO 117, Oak 
Ridge, Tennessee. 


Box 
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Periodicals 


“Higher Salaries for Teachers.” By John 
K. Norton. NEA Journal, December, 1957. 


“There is no shortage of teachers in 
communities which pay a starting sal- 
ary appropriate for a beginning mem- 
ber of a profession, and which offer 
top $8,000 to $10,000.” 
Pursuing this central theme, Professor 
Norton 


salaries of 


maintains that administrative 
endeavors to bridge the gap between 
the demand and supply of teachers 
with a “series of gadgets and subter- 
fuges” won’t work. Adequate salaries 
are the only practical solution to the 
problem of teacher shortage. 


Professor Norton, an authority on 
school administration, recommends an- 
nual salary increases of not less than 
20 per cent until the teacher shortage 
been 


has could 


then be stabilized at the levels required 


eliminated. Salaries 
to maintain a fully qualified profes- 
He states that there is no 
belief that the 


economy could not readily meet the 


sional staff. 


basis for American 


increased cost involved. This would 
help to capitalize the full economic 
potential of education and give it the 
place in the current economy which it 


should possess. 
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“Course Requirements for Future Sci- 
ence Teachers.” By Fletcher G. Watson. 
The Scientific Monthly, December, 1957. 

What is a “well-prepared” science 
teacher? According to the American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Science’s Cooperative Committee, 
teachers with the traditional science 
major have subject-matter deficiencies. 
Such deficiencies have been increasingly 
apparent during the rapid scientific 
advance since World War II. 

Basing his proposal on the AAAS 
Committee’s recommendations for new 
college science programs, the writer 
outlines what he considers to be the 
most desirable program of studies for 
a beginning science teacher. Two pat- 
terns of specialization are suggested: 
one in biology — general science and 
one in physics — chemistry — mathe 
matics. Common to the two major 
areas would be basic courses of one 
year each in biology, chemistry, physics 
and mathematics. 

The biology—general science major 
should include essential courses in or- 
ganic chemistry, atomic physics, geol 
ogy and astronomy. These added four 
courses would still allow time for at 
least three half courses in advanced 
biology. In addition to the four basic 
courses, the physics 
mathematics major 


- chemistry - 
would include 
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atomic physics, electronics, chemistry, 


quantitative analysis, integral calculus, 
algebra and This would 
still leave time for additional 
courses to be selected from physical 


geometry. 
some 


chemistry, geology, or astronomy. 


The writer maintains the proposed 
science would not 


education” or 


programs rule out 
a “liberal conflict with 
state certification requirements in pro- 
fessional education. 
that 
couraged to meet at least the minimal 
requirements in the new 


He also suggests 


in-service teachers should be en- 
programs. 


“Empathy and Scholastic Success.” By 
Frank M. Chambers. The Personnel and 
Guidance Journal, December, 1957. 

The importance of 
ability to relate 


empathy, the 
another's feelings to 
one’s own, as an aid to learning was 
demonstrated in an experiment involv- 
ing 200 male student 


The author hypothesized that 


college room- 
mates. 
in similar learning situations students 
with greater empathic ability would 
be more successful than those with low 
empathic ability. He tested this hy- 
pothesis by comparing scholastic grades 
with scores on a test of empathy. 


The study revealed that empathy, 
as well as scholastic aptitude, was sig- 
nificantly related to scholastic success. 
Furthermore, when scholastic aptitude 
was held constant, empathy evidently 
was the different quality which enabled 
the student to have scholastic success 
in spite of low scholastic aptitude. It 
was therefore concluded that empathy 
and scholastic aptitude were different 
abilities and each contributed signifi- 
cantly to scholastic success. 

One important use of a test for 
empathy would appear to be to select 
individuals for jobs which emphasize 
personal relationships. In teaching, for 
example, it is suggested that a test of 
empathy for the prospective teacher 
might indicate his ability to understand 
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his students and thereby predict the 


difficulties his students might 
with subject matter. 


have 


“The Beginning Teacher.” By Ward S. 
Mason. School Life, December, 1957. 

Preliminary findings of a nation- 
wide study launched by the Office of 
Kducation last spring show an alarm- 
ing turnover among beginning teachers 

neary 20 per cent after the first 
year and 50 per cent by the end of five 
years. This is considered very high 
for the teaching profession which is 
accustomed to a turnover of about 7 % 
per cent annually. 


What is back of the heavy losses 
the one of the 
important questions that prompted the 
study. The answer will very likely 
emerge from the inquiry into the qual- 
ifications, 


among beginners is 


economic status, working 
conditions, and job satisfaction of the 
first-year teachers. As yet, the incom- 
plete returns do not permit a full as- 
sessment of the importance of the 
various factors. However, it appears 
that lack of preparation and low sal- 
aries will figure prominently in the 
high turnover. An initial report of 
the study is being prepared by the 
Office of Education 
early in 1958. 


for publication 


“A Curriculum Viewpoint on Educa- 
tional Television.” By Hollis L. Caswell. 
Educational Leadership, November, 1957. 

Many people, especially school ad- 
ministrators, are hopeful that TV 
teaching can answer two major educa- 
tional problems, the teacher shortage 
and the improvement in the quality of 
education. TV teaching promises to 
save thousands of teachers through the 
adoption of a mechanized monitorial 
system. Simultaneously the selected 
Mark Hopkinses, telecasting to un- 
limited insure the 


numbers, would 


highest quality of education. 
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Despite these luring rewards, ad- 
ministrative action to hasten the in- 
stallation of TV teaching is seriously 
questioned by Caswell, one of the na- 
tion’s leading educators and president 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. In his critical survey of this con- 
troversial area Caswell maintains that 
the desirable extent and nature of the 
use of television in instruction have 
not been proven adequately to war- 
rant widespread adoption of particular 
plans. 


One important basis for his conclu- 
sion is the narrow framework of TV 
experimentation in teaching which has 
been evaluated in relation to limited 
objectives, namely: (1) measurement 
of factual knowledge gained through 
conventional teaching and TV teach- 
ing, and (2) student attitudes toward 
Ac- 
focusing on the 
facts ignores the major 


conventional and TV _ teaching. 
cording to Caswell, 
mastery of 
concern of education to interpret ob- 
jectives in behavioral terms and _ pre- 
cludes teacher opportunity to observe 
the action of pupils. Five major limi- 
TV 
the 
professed educational objectives in 


tations of direct teaching are 


discussed from viewpoint of 


American education. 

In concluding his appraisal of TV 
teaching, Caswell urges that we do not 
compromise standards of teaching and 
thus impoverish educational opportu- 
nities of children and youth in order 


to save dollars. 
“Textbooks That Don’t Teach.” By 
Oscar Handlin. The Atlantic Monthly, 


December, 1957. 

With some exceptions, according to 
the writer, the textbook is “dogmatic 
obstacle rather than an 


and dull, an 


aid to learning.”” He suggests that se- 
given to the 


means by which it can be improved. 


rious thought must be 
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Until about eighty years ago the 
textbook served as a repository of data 
to be remembered. Since then it has 
become increasingly difficult to justify 
its use for this purpose. Scientific 
content now deals with probabilities, 
and includes tentative and qualified 
interpretations reflecting the varying 
opinions of competent scholars. A 
similar problem exists in the social 
sciences. Furthermore, external pres- 
sures in the community may constrain 
the publisher and the author to a 
narrow or sterile treatment of subject 
matter in order to insure sales. Al- 
though the deficiencies could be reme- 
died to a large extent by the teacher 
in the classroom, the writer states that 
the great majority of teachers are con- 
tent with the 
organization. 


to go along textbook 


In view of the changing character 
of the textbook, particularly at the 
high school and college level, it Is sug- 
gested that teachers plan the use of 
textbooks in conjunction with the class- 
room lecture, discussion, or demonstra 
tion. Ideally, 
qualified 


with small 

well-pre- 
pared students, well-stocked libraires, 
and ample visual material — the text 
book, inadequate in its present form, 


however 


classes, teachers, 


would simply disappear since it does 
nothing that could not be better 
accomplished in other ways. 


“Let ‘em Read Trash.” By Robert G. 


Mood. Elementary English, November, 
1957. 
This is an eloquent, personalized 


reading. In a 
lengthy discussion the author compares 
the 


plea for uncensored 


reading habits of his childhood 
some fifty years ago and today. Fifty 
years ago much less reading material 
was available to children than there 
is now, but children were free to read 
all there was. Also, it is his contention 


that the proportion of trash in reading 
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was as great a half century ago as it 
is today. The chief reason advanced 
for failure of children to abandon 
trash for profitable reading is that par- 
ents read little and that little is mostly 
worthless. 


Certain forms of censorship appear 
unobjectionable to the author, e. g., 
proposals designed to protect children 
from corrupting their “taste and their 
intelligence by reading trash, garbage 
and banality.” These are said to repre- 
sent the most plausible defense of 
censorship. The only reason for not 
supporting such censorship is that it 
would not succeed. 


“British Teachers’ Reactions to the 
Cuisenaire-Gattegno Materials.” By 
Charles F. Howard. The Arithmetic 
Teacher, November, 1957. 


The article presents the results of 
a recent evaluation made of the 
Cuisenaire-Gattegno color-rod approach 
to arithmetic as used by teachers in 
infant and junior, primary and inter- 
mediate the London area. 
Twenty-two classes were observed and 


schi i Is in 


thirty-one teachers were interviewed. 
\ numbtr of classroom demonstrations 
by Dr. Gattegno were also observed. 


The materials used in the color-red 
approach consist principally of a large 
number of 
varying in 
ceritimeters. 


colored rectangular rods, 
length from one to ten 
Pupils, individually or in 
small groups, manipulate these rods 
in certain ways to 
insight into some of the 


discover or gain 
fundamental 
concepts underlying the number sys- 
tem. Charts involving a game element 
are used for practice purposes. 


the 
writer based on the observations and 


Some general conclusions of 
the interviews show that experienced 
method 
satisfactory and valuable. The consen- 
that the 


teachers found the color-rod 


sus was understanding of 
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certain mathematical concepts was fa- 
cilitated considerably through the use 
of this method. Average and brighter 
pupils appeared to benefit particularly. 


“They've Been Criticizing the Wrong 
Things!” By C. M. Lindvall and C. P. 
Hooker. The School Executive, November, 
1957. 


A study of current classroom prac- 
tices of 318 Pennsylvania teachers in 
14 school systems, ranging in size 
from 1,000 to 10,500 students revealed 
that modern school procedures, often 
criticised, are largely non-existent. Ob- 
servations for approximately 600 clock 
hours showed that during 84 per cent 
of the time the learning content was 
definitely subject-matter centered, 95 
per cent of the time in the classroom 
was controlled by the teacher, and 
that during 89 per cent of the observed 
time time no provision was made for 
individual differences. 

Based on this sample, believed to be 
typical of the majority of the nation’s 
schools, 


classroom procedures 


found to be no different 


were 
from those 
found thirty or forty years ago. The 
authors concluded that although much 
criticism of 


our educational system 
was unjustified, such findings rep- 
resented an indictment of ‘our edu- 


cational leaders for abdicating their 
professional responsibility to give 


promising modern practices a fair trial. 


“Lockstep Broken?” By Alexander 
Stoddard. Scholastic Teacher, December 
6, 1957. 

Dean Stoddard of New York Uni- 
versity has revealed a promising pro- 
gram to break the “lockstep” of rigid 
grade progression in the elementary 
school. The inadequacies of the self- 
contained classroom in meeting indi- 
vidual differences have been apparent 


almost from the very beginning of 
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the chronologically graded elementary 
school in 1847. 


In the new program, which un- 
fortunately will be considered too ex- 
pensive by most school systems, the 
elementary school curriculum will be 
reorganized from third through eighth 
grades. Homeroom teachers will be 
responsible for morning instruction in 
language arts and social studies and 
for overseeing the general growth and 
development of each child. In the 
afternoon special teachers, experts in 
their fields, will provide instruction in 
mathematics, science, and 
health. 


fine arts, 

During the morning sessions, all 
pupils will have to meet the conven- 
tional group requirements at each 
grade level. But in the afternoon 
program, pupils will be grouped ac- 
cording to their aptitudes and abilities. 
This will make it possible for pupils to 
progress at their own rates of speed. 

The “grade-sliding” program 
is an experimental project undertaken 
by the N. Y. U. School of Education 
and the school systems of Ossining 
and Long Beach, N. Y. The Fund 
for the Advancement of Education is 
being asked to finance the experimental 
program for three years. 


new 


“Emotional Factors in the Teacher 
Education Process.” By |. N. Berlin. 
California Journal of Secondary Edu- 
cation, January, 1958. 

The classroom is no place for a 
teacher who lacks emotional stability 
or who has no understanding of his 
role with emotionally disturbed pupils. 
This, in brief, is the observation of the 
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author, a psychiatric consultant, in his 
discussion of teacher-selection prob- 
lems. Personnel officers in teachers 
colleges and school systems have be- 
come increasingly aware of the need 
for careful selection of “well-adjusted” 
individuals for the teaching profession. 
In the light of inadequate salaries 
and the current teacher shortage, the 
desirable choice is said to be limited. 


For the most part the difficulty in 
identifying instability in teacher per- 
sonality reflects the inadequacy in 
methods of selecting teacher candi- 
dates. Research is cited to show that 
the typical screening devices are gen- 
erally ineffective and have little pre- 
dictive value. In this respect, the 
present level of knowledge apparently 
does not permit an accurate prediction 
of success in teaching. However psy- 
chiatric interviews recommended 
arly in the experience of 
prospective teachers to help obviously 
disturbed students 


are 


college 


to choose another 
profession. Such extensive interviews 
would seek to determine personality 
weaknesses which would preclue suc- 
cessful teaching. 


The author also suggests that teacher 
education include a program of mental 
hygiene which would help students 
accept and understand their own feel 
ings as future teachers as well as the 
feelings expressed by their difficult 
pupils. What is considered good mental 
hygiene for both the pupil and the 
teacher is the teacher’s awareness that 
the most effective aid for emotionally 
upset pupils comes from helping the 
pupil experience satisfactions resulting 
from learning. 
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New Teaching Aids A Sette 


@ Edited by Joseph J. Urbancek 
Chicago Teachers College 


Films by raising such questions as— Why was 
New Orleans so important a city? — How 
was Napoleon able to get Spain to cede the 
land to France? — Why did Napoleon sell 
ie Louisiana territory and what rights did 


Sea Shell Animals. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 


17 ni it ] | ] 


2 minutes. Black and white, $50; color $100 
Tethnical Adviser, Dr. Kenneth Norris, 


t} 





Director of Oceanariun Available through 5 : , 

; ; rate oh our president have to buy this territory under 
Film Associates of California, 10521 Santa : a a ; : 
Mor Bivd. | \ ; 5” Calif the constitution? —and many others. 
JLonica »1Vd., JOS ngeles Zo all 


— Not least of the elements in the effective- 
[he Molluscs shown were principally ; ; Shee a 


; : ness of this film is the clarity and ease with 
from tide pools, seashore rock, sand, and 


which the narrator makes the presentation. 


ip arity ang cena Ps ae Sonya F. Spiesman 
e bivalves and limpets, abalone, cowries 
among the univalves. Primarily for inter- Seed Dispersal. Second edition. 1 reel. 16 
mediate grade level and interesting to any mm sound. 11 minutes. Color, $100; black 
beginnet Che commentary is good. and white, $50. Educational Collaborator: 
James M. Sanders William M. Harlow. Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
t tates Expar The Loutsiana | 

irchase. 1% reels. 16mm sound. 12 minutes This film presents the various aspects of 
Black and white, $68.75; color, $125. Educa- seed dispersal in excellent color Che se- 


tional Collaborator: Oscar Handlin. Coronet quences included are well-chosen for both 
Instruction Films, 65 E. South Water St., interest and continuity. The commentary is 


Chicago 1, III. consistently of high quality, being greatly 
This film is useful to the teacher of Amer- proved over the unacceptable teleology of 
‘can History. It clarifies the backeround, the first edition. The film is recommended 
extent, and significance of the Louisiana {or use from the middle elementary grades 
Burchase in 1803. It accomplishes two major ‘© the freshman year. of college biology. 
objectives from the viewpoint of the U. S. H. F. Lamp 


it examines and indicates the motivation for Audubon and the Birds of America. 1% 
the Louisiana Purchase; it represents the jes 16 mm sound. 16% minutes. Black 
and white, $82.50; color, $150. Coronet In- 
structional Films, 65 E. South Water St., 


( ‘hicago i. Sa: 


extent of the purchase, its significance for 
the westward movement and later territorial 
expansion 

The actual location, map animation, re- This film is more entertaining than in- 
structive, although it does portray a short 
biography of Audubon and the time during 
which he lived. The black and white film 
fails to show the gorgeousness of Audubon’s 


enactments and dioramas are combined to 
present a dynamic reconstruction of the 
period and to give clearer understanding of 
it to the student today. 


The film itself is more pictorial than pro- paintings. Few pioneer homes had bricked in 
vocative, but if the teacher is alert to the fireplaces and the steel mould board plow 


period, she can vitalize this historical span was an anachronism. 
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he singing narrative was easily under 
stood, but elsewhere, the music distracted 
somewhat from the narrative. One learns 


nothing about birds from this film, but might 


»btain something useful for social studies. 
Planned for viewing from the intermediate 
elementary grades up. 


James M. Sanders 


Australia 


rec ls 


The Land and the People. 1% 
16 mm sound. Black and 
white, $82.50; Educational Col 
Coronet Instruc 
South Water St., 


15 minutes. 
color, $150 
laborator Hew Roberts. 
tional Films, 65 E. 
Chicago 1, Ill 


This film provides an overview of the ge- 
ography of Australia and of the principal ac 
tivities of its people. Three major geographi 
concepts are developed: (1) Australia’s world 
position and the differences in climate and 
that result from its location in the 
southern hemisphere; (2) the influence of 
its physical features, population distribution, 
and economic activities upon the people; and 
(3) the people 


season 


themselves, with emphasis 
Perhaps a short 
historical background of the Australian nation 
might have 


upon their British heritage 
added to the understanding of 
the film. An excellent film for grades 5-9 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Bicycle Safety Skills. 1 reel. 16 mm sound 


10 minutes. Black and white, $55; color, 
$100. Educational Collaborator Jack C 
Greig. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E 


South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 


An excellent review of safe bicycle use for 
boys and girls from the fifth grade through 
The film emphasizes the 
rules a bicycle must obey, the 


to check and keep a bicycle in good 


the eighth grade. 
train 


Way 


rider 


mechanical condition, and the operating skills 
a good cyclist must master, such as smooth 
and smooth 
Che children in the film are natural in their 


take-off, good balance, stops 
reactions, and the positive approach is main- 
tained throughout the film. 


Ursula Blitzner 


World War II (Prologue U.S.A.) 1 reel. 
16 mm sound. 28 minutes. Black and white, 
$125. Educational Collaborator: Henry Steele 
Commager. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 


The purpose of this film is to show how 
war came to America. The film is a com- 
posite of those scenes of the International 
drama that developed after the rise of Hitler. 
It portrays the troubled path which America 
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had to take in convincing itself that neutrality, 
in the face of the events developing in Europe 
and the Far East, meant an ultimate annihil- 
ation. The film stops with our Declaration 
of War against the Axis powers. 


The film, intended for junior and senior 
high and adult viewing, is 
highly valuable as introductory material to 
World War II. The individual 
relatively long but dramatic enough to insure 
a high degree of retention of the information 
presented. It has plenty of action and should 


school, college, 


scenes are 


arouse considerable discussion. It is a fine 
contribution to any World War II 
Joseph Chada 


unit in 


Tides. l 
Black and 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 
This is a review of the spectacular 
situation in the 


sound. 14 


white, $62.50; 


Ocean reel. 16 mm 


minutes 


$125. 


color, 


1150 


Films, 


tidal 
These views 
of extreme tides and “reversing rapids” are 
certainly well worth the time of 
science or geography at the sixth to twelftl 
grade level. 


Bay of Fundy 


classes in 


The animated drawings of earth-sun-moon 
attractions are quite good, but there is little 


he seasonal 


variation in tides 
rhis is by far the best film available on tides 
and is particularly impressive for inland chil 


dren. Perhaps, 


emphasis on t 


though, one might question 
an unusual tidal example 


say ol Fundy 


the use of such 
like the 


John J. 


Bowen 


Forest Tent Caterpillar. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 17 Color, $160. National 
Film Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of the 


minutes. 


Americas, New York, N. Y. 
This film reveals the natural history 
and economic importance of Malacosoma 


disstria, not to be confused with Malacosoma 
americana, the The 


trees 


apple tent caterpillar. 
found fruit 
while the former are less discriminating but 


latter are principally on 


do favor maple leaves. 


All phases of this destructive insect’s life 
are well treated. The color is quite good ; 
the close-up photography of the caterpillar 
stage is exceptional. 


Predator-prey relationships are not ade- 
quately treated, the notion that lack of food 
acts as a control is absurd, and the loss of 
life due to physical hazards in reality is 
neglible. This film, nevertheless, is very well 
suited for college level and more advanced 
secondary students. 


Francesco B. Trama 
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Clues to Prehistoric 
16 mm sound. 12 minutes. 
$50; color, $100. 
Mallinson 
65 E 


See 
Beginning 


Fossils 1 reel. 
Black and white, 
Educational Collaborator: 

Coronet 


limes 


Instructional 
South Water St., Chicago 1, IIl. 
with the 

dinosaur ?” 


(,eorge 
Films, 
question “Have you 
this film introduces 
the child to the study of the fossil record. 
With a minimum of scientific terminology, 
there is development of the concept of fossil 
formation and the different types of fossil 


ever seen a 


records that provide an understanding of 
prehistoric times 

The number of fossils discussed seems 
limited but the emphasis is on how these 


records were made and preserved rather than 
identification of the early plants and animals 
or the geological periods when they lived. 
The sequence relating to the ice sheet which 
buried the great mammoths is not as clearly 
presented as that of the formation of casts, 
molds and petrified remains 

\ summary of important points concludes 
the film. Recommended for intermediate and 
upper elementary grades. 


Muriel Beuschlein 
Woodrow Wilson: Spokesman for To- 
morrow. 21% reels. 16mm sound. 27 minutes. 


Black and white, $100. Written and super- 
vised by Norman Borisoff. Text-Film De- 
partment, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 


42nd St., New York 36, N. Y 

This authentic documentary newsreel, which 
was produced in honor of the centennial of 
Wilson’s birth, deals with his leadership 
irom the beginning of his presidency of 
Princeton University through his service as 
President of the United States. Newspaper 
photographs, cartoons, motion pictures, repro- 
ductions of documents, and highlights of 
many of his famous speeches are shown. The 
film stresses the theme of the centennial ob- 

Freedom for World 
Vankind. His domestic accomplish- 
ments and his international aims and achieve- 
ments are well-illustrated. 


servance Man—A 


Safe for 


High school and college students of Amer- 
ican history and government will learn much 


about the period from 1910 to 1920 as 
authentic pictures show costuming, automo- 
biles, as well as the events depicted. We are 


impressed with the diffulty President Wilson 
experienced in transmitting his ideas to his 
people, without the aid of TV and radio. 
This excellent film should be welcomed. 
Henrietta H. Fernitz 


United States Expansion: Texas and the 


Far Southwest. 1% reel. 16 mm sound. 20 
minutes. Black and white, $68.75; color, 
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$125. Coronet Instructional Films, 65 E 
South Water St., Chicago 1, III. 

This film points up the key factors and 
events in the acquisition and early develop 
ment of Texas and the Southwest in a lucid 
and interesting way. For clarity of presenta 
tion of diplomatic events the film is admirably 
suited for the junior and senior high-school 


levels. It is also well suited for college 
instruction, assuming the instructor fills in 
the outline and points out other related 
movements and events. 


William H. Strawn 


Children’s Emotions. 1 reel. 16 mm sound 
22 minutes. Black and white, $125. Text- 
Film Department, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


A good portrayal of the emotional devel- 
opment of children from the baby stage 
through middle childhood, taking in turn 
such emotions as fear, anger, etcetera, and 
dealing with them as they could be handled 
by a wise parent. The whole film presents 
the findings of psychology in a manner that 
will appeal to students from later high school 
through college, with good illustrations from 
everyday life. The film is correlated with 
Hurlock’s Child Development, but is very 
well suited for use with any other material 
in Child of Educational Psychology. A film 
strip intended for use as a follow-up is also 
available. R. Bruce Kirk 


Bulletin Boards: Effective Teaching De 


vice. 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 11 minutes 
Color, $100. Educational Collaborator : Reino 
Randall. Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De Longpre 


Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 

Select the topic or idea to be presented 
plan the layout and materials to be used, 
evaluate their effectiveness and then use it 
as a teaching device. These are the main 
criteria presented in a new and colorful film 
on the bulletin board. 

Wonderfully creative scrap materials are 
suggested for use in designing; simple meth 
ods of short, easy to read captions are given ; 
but, most important, the teacher and the 
child are shown planning and creating bul 
letin boards. Examples of fine bulletin boards 
that have new sparkle and effective 3-D 
textural arrangements are shown. 

This is an excellent film for anyone wish 
ing new, creative ideas and approaches to 
one of our important teaching aids. It can 
be used at any level from elementary through 
college and would be especially fine for prin- 
cipals and supervisors to show 
meetings. 


at teachers 
Jane Neale 
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Filmstrips 


Fun on Wheels and Animal 


Rand McN illy Elf Book 


I ricndas The 
Series. Set of 4 


filmstrips and 2 records (33 r.p.m.), $27.50: 
Kach filmstrip, $6; Each record, $3. Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 Diversey 


Pkwy., 


Chicago 14, Ill 


rhese filmstrips are designed to be 


used 
with the accompanying records, although the 
records used alone. 


without the 


may be lhe filmstrips 


cannot be used 


records since 
there are no captions on them nor are ac- 


The 


with music 


companying reading scripts provided. 
Angel Casey 
The illustrations are very 
with excellent 


Details on in- 


stories are told by 
by Venida Jones 
combined 
narration and sound effects 


dividual filmstrips follow 


well done and are 


Fun on Wheels: (Set of 4 filmstrips and 
2 records ) 


J 





the Fireman (57 frames.) 
Little 


what he 


Johnny has a hard time deciding 
wants to be when he grows up - 

whether to be a hardware store man, like 
daddy, or to be a \fter a trip 
to a small community Johnny learns about 


volunteer firemen and his problem is solved. 


hireman 


Buddy, the Little Taxi (48 frames.) 


Che story of Buddy, a city taxi cab, and 
Hank. The takes place 
in the city and the country, and involves 
Buddy’s plight when he learns that Hank 
plans to retire to the country 


his owner, story 


Che question, 
of course, is what will become of Buddy. 


Choo-Choo, the Little Switch Engine 


(43 frames. ) 


\ delightful 
little 


story of the duties of a 
Little Choo-Choo 
dreams of the day when he will grow up 


switch engine. 
to be a big streamlined engine and is quite 
disillusioned that he 


switch 


when he learns 


will 


never be anything but a engine. 
Finally, one day in an emergency, he is 
given an opportunity to pull a long stream 
liner and from that day on he is content 


just to be a switch engine 


Our Auto Trip (36 frames.) 


\ simple story of a familiar type vaca 
most 
Mother 
the car and head off for the highway and 
countryside 


tion to young children —a trip by 


auto. , father, and the children pack 
The children know not where 
they are going until they finally spy Grand 


mother’s house in the country 
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Animal Friends 


> 


(Set of 4. filmstrips 


and 2 records.) 


Hide-Away Puppy 


Skidaddles, pupply who has been 
naughty, runs away from 


(44 frames.) 
a little 


home because he 


thinks everyone is angry with him. He 
has many exiting adventures until he is 
taken to the animal shelter and_ finally 


recovered by Donny and his father. 


Chester, the Little Pony (45 frames.) 

Chester, the pony who lives at Baxter’s 
Stable and gives boys and girls rides on 
Saturdays and Sundays, wonders where 
the children are during the week. One day 
when the gate Is open he wanders off to 


find them and has quite an adventure. 


The Little 
(45 frames.) 


Mrs. Pig is quite lonely and never re 
ceives any mail trom the little mailman 
One day Mr. Mailman has a fine idea to 
Mrs. Pig make with 
the result that when he comes down the 
lane a day or so later the little mailman 
has several letters for Mrs. 


Vatlman of 


Bayberry Lané 


help some friends, 


Pig trom het 
new friends 

Vr. Bear's House (51 frames.) 

One day Mr watch a 
carpenter build a house and decides that 
he will build a house for himself. The film 
revolves about Mr. Bear building his house 


with the ideas and aid of his many animal 
friends in the 


Bear stops to 


torest 


Janice Michaels Port 
Expanding ns for Science 
$2.50 The Office of 
Activities, The New York 
New York 36, N. Y. 


he intent of the authors of this filmstrip 


55 frames 
Edu 


Times 


Black and white, 
cational 
limes Square, 


is certain to develop a discussion of current 


affairs rather than science. Some of the basi 


problems to be studied during the Interna 


tional Geophysical Year are presented with 


implication of practical applications. The 


topics include: nucleonics, astronomy, chem 


istry, medicine, radiology, geology, morph 


ology, weather, agronomy, and electronics 


The pictures and discussion manual lead to 
a discussion about these topics rather than 
f the topics The teacher in the upper 


grades can make good use of this film strip 


in current discussions provided the above 
distinctions are kept in mind. 
Ralph J. Vesecky 
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How a Text k Was Selected. 50 frames. 


Color, $6 The Universit ot California, 
Los Angeles 24, Calit 
This filmstrip is based on a _ pamphlet 


titled, “Guide for Textbook Selection” pub 


lished by a Committee on Textbook Selection 


of the Cooperative Council in In-service 
' 


Education Phi himstrip begins and ends 


vith the idea that because our times are 


' ‘ 
anging learning materials must also change, 


+} ] mh ] 
and then present ie typical process involved 


in the selection of a ne textbool The 
process begins with a coordinator, checking 


vith chairman, then teachers as to the ce 


sirability and continued usage of a textbook 


Evaluations and recommendations made by 
committees are then submitted by the co 
ordinator to the superintendent who recon 
mends to the Board of Education. Untfor 
tunately this filmstrip presents none of the 


questions, such as, accuracy of data, minimum 


bias, and readability, that must be raised 


about the actual text itself u any good 
evaluation 
[his filmstrip could be used in in-service 
education meetings and P. 7] \. meetings 
as a motivating device for a discussion on 
selection of instructional material 
Louise | Pyle 


Recordings 
John Paul Jones. 33% r.p.m. Produced by 
Martha Huddleston. $3.96 to schools. En 
richment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave 
New York 1, N. ¥ 


This exellent recorded iramatization ol 


selected portions of Armstrong Sperry’s John 
Paul Jones in the Landmark Series of books 
enrichment program as a suppl 
\uthenti 


voices, music of the period, and sound effects 


affords an 


ment to the reading of the book 


make the American navy of the Revolutionary 
War period live again The courage and 


valor of John Paul Jones are ably depicted 


D-Day: Invasion of Euroft 334% r.p.m 
Produced by Martha Huddleston 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 


Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. \ 


This recording is found on the opposite 


$3.96 to 


s< hools 


side of the record on John Paul Jones. The 
vast amount of physical and mental prepara 
Allied invasion of 


occupied France in Jun 


tion for the German 
1944 is dramatically 
presented. The actual invasion of the coast 


of Normandy is mad through 
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sounds and voices. The content of this record 
has been approved by the Office of the 
\ssistant Secretary of Defense, Washington, 
Dp 4 However, the recording cannot be 
snubstituted for the story of D-Day as writ 
ten by Bruce Bliven, Jr., in the Landmark 
series \lso, the book should be 


the children and discussed by the teacher 


read by 


and class in preparation for the enrichment 
program afforded by the record. The com 
bination of the book and record will make 


June 6, 1944 on the coast of 


1 
I 


Normandy 
meaningiu 


to young children to whom this 


is merely a past event 


| Produced by 
Martha Huddleston. $3.96 to schools. En- 
richment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave 
New York l, N \ 

Here we find an interesting dramatization 
of Samuel Hopkins Adams’ Landmark book 
on the Erie Canal. The production shows 
DeWitt Clinton’s interest and support of the 
project beginning in 1810, the role of the 
legislature of New York, the role of the 
Irish immigrants in building the canal, the 


Phe Erie Canal. 33% r.p.m 


obstacles confronted in the construction proj 
ect, and finally the historic trip of Governor 
Clinton and his party to the Atlantic Ocean 
via the Erie Canal and Hudson River. 


First Overland Mail. 33% r.p.m. Produced 
by Martha Huddleston £3.96 to schools. 
Enrichment Materials, Inc., 246 Fifth Ave., 


New York : N \ 


On the reverse side of the record of the 
Irie Canal we find this most interesting and 
lively recording of the first overland mail 
from Tipton, Missouri to San Francisco in 
1858. Some of the highlights of the journey 
ot twenty three days such as the encounters 
with the Indians, poor roads, and runaway 
mules add much excitement to the historical 
record rl “Nothing 


he determination that 
must stop the U. S. mail” is emphasized 


\ccompanying these records there is a 
teaching guide prepared by Dr. Helen 
McCracken Carpenter which should prove 
most helpful to teachers in preparing to us¢ 

Without 


adequate preparation and follow-up, these 


these records as teaching aids 


valuable teaching aids cannot be fully ap 
preciated With proper use, they are very 
worthwhile for they are accurate historically 
and they make history live 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 
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Important New Books 





@ Edited by Louise M. Jacobs 
Chicago Teachers College 


For Teachers and Supervisors 


a 


ldministrative Behavior in Education. 
Edited by Roald F. Campbell and Russell 
lr. Gregg. Sponsored by The National Con 
ference of Professors of Educational Ad 


ministration. Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 547. 
$6.00 


\s one of the eighteen distinguished con 
tributors to this impressive symposium indi 
cates, its purpose is to provide a means of 
leaving the “age of educational alchemy” in 
our consideration of factors necessary to 
administrative competence so that inquiries 
can be conducted under the discipline of a 
legitimate science. Research in this field to 
the present has employed “naked empiricism” 
almost haphazardly basic frame 
of reference which might order and unify 
such study has been missing. With this 
presentation such a coordinating form is 
offered. Its prismatic character makes pos 
sible research objectives which are intelli- 
gent, interrelated, and relevant. This is not 
to say that this volume provides a_ perfect 
thesis for its lofty purpose. There is much 
repetition of premises; there are long, windy 
prose; the treatment of 
ondary areas is uneven in quality. However, 
with its and conceptualiza 
tions the book represents a major contribu 
tion and it is quite possible that within the 
range of its potential influence the field of 
educational administration will come of age. 


because a 


areas ot! some sec- 


ntentions new 


Benedict Amat 
The Lil 

George P. 

Press, 30 


N. J., 1957. 


\ short review can hardly do justice to 
this immensely readable, scholarly chronicle 
of America’s liberal arts college. The color- 
ful development of higher education in the 


eral Arts C 
Schmidt 

College 
Pp. 310 


ollege in America. By 

Rutgers University 
Ave., New Brunswick, 
$6.00 


January-February, 1958 


United States from the 
the first of the 
modern, complex 


founding of Harvard, 
wilderness colleges, to the 
university is traced. At 
tention is centered, however, on the history 
of the liberal arts college and its unique 
contribution to our cultural heritage. The 
characterization of students, professors, and 
presidents on the colonial college campu 
offers an interesting contrast to the subdued, 
formalized campus life in today’s colleges 
In the final chapters readers will find stimu 
lating conflicting philo 
sophical views of Dewey and Hutchins, and 
of academic freedom Students of higher 
education will also find the chapter notes, 
containing an extensive bibliography with 
explanatory comments, an invaluable guide to 
a particularized study of American colleges 


Jk hn M. Beck 


discussions on the 


Fiscal Readiness for the Stress of Chana: 
By Paul R. Mort. University of Pittsburgh 
Press, Pittsburgh 13, Pa., 1957. Pp. 97. $1.00 

The author presents a treatment 
of the fiscal problems in American publi 
education, arising out of the inadequacy of 
the basic law by which public schools are 
operated and governed. What is suggested 
as a key solution to the problem of school 
support is a careful evaluation of community 
resources and a tax reform to provide full 
and equitable assessment of property for 
school taxing purposes. Such a desirable 
tax solution would involve the resolution of 
the conflict between the system of three 
taxing levels of government and the nature 
of our productive economy. Those concerned 
with the welfare of American public educa 
tion will find this published address, fifth in 
an annual series of Horace Mann Lectures 
sponsored by the University of Pittsburgh, 
an excellent basis for understanding the 
pressing problem of financing public education 


John M. Beck 


concise 
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The Child in the Educative Process. By 
Daniel A. Prescott. McGraw-Hill Co., 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp 502. $6.50. 


This is a noteworthy addition to the 
McGraw-Hill series on education. Written 
by an authority who is best known for his 
insistence that the educative process involves 
primarily the education of emotions, the 
book is a product of many years’ experimen- 
tation on how best to help teachers under- 
stand themselves and the children they teach, 
and how to implement their understandings 
in the tasks they perform. It incorporates, 
among other valuable concepts, those of in- 
terpersonal relations, mood and social cli- 
mate in the classroom, timing of disciplinary 
procedures, the child’s self-concept, and the 
management of emotional tensions. The book 
sets forth at once a philosophy, a sociology, 
and a psychology of education. It reads like 
a transcript of class lectures, and is rich in 
case material and helpful illustrations. It is 
a must for the modern teacher who wants to 


do the best job possible. 
Maurice H. Krout 
The Slow Learner. By M. F. Cleugh. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 186. $3.75 


This book is especially recommended for 
school personnel responsible for planning the 
education of slow learners. An _ English 
expert discusses how the problems and solu- 
differ in the various types of schools 
providing special educational treatment for 
slow children. In the main, the discussion 
deals with the policies and principles of edu- 
cational treatment in special schools and in 
“ordinary schools.” Much of this survey will 
be familiar to American educators. Prob- 
ably the most informative section to the 
specialist in this area is the chapter on the 
training of teachers for slow learners. The 
described intensive course of study, strong 
in practical work, could serve as a reorgani- 
zation model for programs in the 
United States. John M. Beck 


tions 


college 


Educating Gifted Children 
DeHaan and Robert J. Havighurst. The 
University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis 
Ave., Chicago 37, Ill., 1957. Pp. 276. $5.00. 

This thorough survey of special education 
for gifted children provides an _ excellent 
guide for administrators and teachers who 
are attempting to provide a more adequate 
program for the development of individual 
talents and abilities in the The 
gifted child considered in this study is one 
“who is superior in some ability that can 
make him an outstanding contributor to the 
welfare of, and quality of living in, society.” 
Drawing upon research, including their own 
Quincy Youth Development Project, the 
authors outline practical programs for both 


By Robert F. 


classroom. 
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elementary and secondary schools. Teachers 
will be especially interested in the final chap- 
ters dealing with the problem of methods, 
motivation, and the development of person- 
ality and creativity. The appendix contains 
an up-to-date bibliography of annotated ref- 
erences, tests, and organizations interested 
in gifted children. John M. Beck 


The Eldest Child. By Edith G. Neisser. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 174. $3.50. 

This is an excellent analysis of the prob- 
lems and tensions, the responsibilities and 
burdens which the eldest child must work 
out in the contemporary family. It is in- 
tended as a key for parents and adults who 
work with children. After tracing the sig- 
nificance of the first-born in myth and cus- 
tom, the author considers with descriptive 
cases and suggestions the intricacies of the 
eldest’s relationship with family members 
and peer groups. Alice S. Gordon 


Elementary School Administration. By 
Peter Palmer Mickelson and Kenneth H. 
Hansen. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 328. 
$5.25. 

The role of the elementary principal as- 
sumes many dimensions in today’s social 
scene where the school has become a func- 
tional instrument of society rather than sim- 
ply its arbiter and standard maker. The 
leadership demanded is also more dynamic 
and complicated in nature. While this as- 
sumption is no longer new or surprising, the 
authors proceed from this vantage point to 
investigate the multiple competencies ex- 
pected of an elementary school leader. They 
do so by analyzing his actions within the 
framework of his several overlapping func- 
tions: administrative, supervisory, manage- 
rial. The focus on the smaller or rural social 
setting lessens practical value of the book 
for administrators in larger urban centers 
except for purposes of comparison. 


Wesley F. Amar 


The Sociology of the School. By Myles 
W. Rodehaver, William B. Axtell, and 
Richard E. Gross. Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 262. $4.00. 

This book combines two incompatible ob- 
jectives: it emphasizes the value of socio- 
logical research with recommendations as to 
the means and objectives of education. As 
a result, the sociology is good, but the 
preaching both in objectives and methods 
is questionable. When the authors adhere 
to sociology they illuminate needed areas of 
emphasis and research, but when they turn 
to problems within the school, as well as to 
objectives of the school, they move into 
questionable areas which properly lie outside 
the province and competence of the sociologist. 

Frederic C. Berezin 
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Teaching English Grammar. By Robert 
C. Pooley. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 
32nd St., New York 1, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 207. 
$2.50. 

The author advocates the teaching of 
grammar as an aid to expression rather than 
as an end in itself and attempts a compro- 
mise between traditional grammar and the 
new grammar of the structural linguists. 
Following an analysis of grammar past and 
present are several chapters which outline 
a coherent pattern of functional instruction 
in grammar at all levels. These constitute 
a useful guide for the classroom teacher. An 
important and valuable book which must not 
be overlooked despite the fact that the first 
chapters may prove to be heavy going. 

Irwin J. Suloway 

Making Better Readers. By Ruth Strang 

and Dorothy Kendall Bracken. D. C. Heath 


and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 16, 
Mass., 1957. Pp. 367. $4.75. 
This volume provides a_ simply-written 


comprehensive treatment of the improvement 
of reading in secondary schools. A rather 
unusual feature of the book is its recognition 
of the developmental nature of the reading 
process. The first chapter accordingly gives 
a full account of the child’s early experiences 
and of his instruction in the elementary 
Many high school teachers should 
find this chapter especially informative and 
helpful David Kopel 


school 


Remedial Reading. By Maurice D. and 
Jeanne A. Woolf. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 424. $5.75. 

Because of recent increased interest in the 


roblems involved in the reading process, 


this volume is a timely addition to studies 
in the field. Recognizing that the causes of 
reading disability are manifold, the authors 
attempt to provide for the teacher of devel- 
opmental reading an understanding of how 
anyone might learn to read effectively and 
how any pupil, no matter what the reading 
handicap, might be taught. Both classroom 
and clinical approaches to the problem are 
considered, with varied programs presented 
to meet the needs of all levels of instruction, 
large or small schools, restricted or expanded 
budgets. Eona De Vere 


It’s Time for Thanksgiving. By Elizabeth 
Hough Sechrist and Janette Woolsey. Mac- 
rae Smith Co., 225 S. 15th St., Philadelphia 
2, Pa. Pp. 249. $3.50. 

A useful collection of stories, plays, games, 
and even recipes for Thanksgiving goodies 
is in this interesting book for children of 
all ages. It fills a demand by adults who 
work with children for materials to use 
in presenting the history and customs of 
Thanksgiving. Mary F. Polerecky 


Children’s Art Education. By Estelle 
Knudsen and Ethel Christensen. Charles A 
Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., Peoria 3, 
lll., 1957. Pp. 208. $4.80. 

An informative book for the new teacher 
or one who feels unable to deal freely and 
creatively with classroom art activities. Ac 
tual children-teacher conversations dealing 
with a specific experience in each grade from 
kindergarten through sixth are recorded. 
However, these tend to be repetitions. Valu 
able suggestions are given in the use of 
many art media. A check-list, which serves 
as a summary, is most revealing, inspiring, 
and thought-provoking. Best suited for the 
primary grade teacher. Jane Neale 


For the Kindergarten and Primary Grades 


I Want To Be Series. 
I Want to be a Pilot. Illustrated by Richard 
Gates. I Want to be a Zoo-Keeper. Illus- 
trated Eckart. J Want to be a 
Coal Miner. Illustrated by Audrey William- 
son. [ Want to be a Teacher. Illustrated 
by Vie Johnson. Childrens Press, 310 S. 
Racine Ave., Chicago 7, Ill, 1957. Unp. 
$2.00 each. 


By Carla Greene 


1y Frances 


I 
' 
it 


Children who have read the earlier books 
in this series will be eager to read these, too. 
The story content and illustrations are in- 
formative and attractive; the vocabulary is 
so controlled that children in first and sec- 
ond grade can read independently. Good for 
the library table in the primary classroom. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


The Picture-Skin Story. 
illustrated by Alex W. 
House, 8 W. 


1957. 


Written and 
Bealer. Holiday 
th St.. New York 11, N. Y., 


13 
Unp. $2.75. 


January-February, 1958 


As an aging Sioux Indian recalls events 
in his boyhood, he paints pictures of them 
on a cowskin, narrating as he does so 
Seven-and eight-year-old boys will enjoy 
this story, especially the exciting account of 
Red Bird’s encounter with the buffalo herd 
The illustrations and story content have been 
checked for accuracy and have been found 
true to Sioux traditions. 

Mabel G. Hemington 


The Wonder-Wonder Series. Every Day 
a Surprise, Did You Ever?, Rainbow in the 
Sky, and Whatnot Tales 3y Adda Mai 
Sharp. Illustrated by Elizabeth Rice. Steck 
Co., 9th and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 
1957. Pp. 96, 160, 208, and 224 respectively 


p. 

$1.44, $1.76, $1.88, and $1.96 respectively. 
These are the primer, first, second, and 

third books in this series of supplementary 

readers. Dealing mainly with humorous 

tales centering around familiar animals, they 
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utilize colorful action-filled illustrations which 
ably support the fun-packed 
vocabularies, contain 
outside the 

levels for which these 
Because of the high 


stories Che 
many words 


general basal reading lists at the 


nowever:r, 


designed 
1 
1e Ve l, however, 


\ 
books af 


interest 


the y would make an excellent series for us¢ 
in an enrichment program for accelerated 
reading groups Barbara Mueller 

Good Morning, Teacher. By Jene Barr. 
Illustrated by Lucy and Je Hawkinson 
Albert Whitman and Co., 560 W Lake St., 


$1.25 


day in aimost any first grade room 1s 











vortrayed enjoyment of the younger 
rimary Childret vill be able to 
read the story and see themselves and theit 
her do familiar things They will see 
their school helpers principal, engineer, 
janitor ind librariat perform their duties 
im relation t the children and the teacher 
to make school a happy pla he illustra 
tions 1 and white and color add 
measu toa de tful litt 00k 
Ruth H. De 
= / 5 Written and illus 


trated by Robin and Billie King a y 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 


] O57 ry S “> 95 
iON, ¥., T9S/. Pp. 4 $2.2 
Everything was too tall for Tris except 
is old wagon a ) Mother, father 


ind three brothers were too tall. He couldn't 
] bureau or the 
ounter He tried unsuccessfully to gain 
ight by wearing tall stilts, and build 


en he 


reach the top of his candy 








ing a house in a tree discovered 
nature: gr: 
ind worms on the ground; after 


world was fine for him For 


wonders of isshoppers, frogs, 


that the 
ages tour to 
R. Olson 


seven Edna 





Who Live n This House By Glenn 
QO. Blough. Illustrated by Jeanne Bendick 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 195 Pp. 48. $2.50 

Another fine book in the nature series by 
this author-artist team An empty house 
provided shelter for several animals and 
their families. The robins built their nests 


a tunnel and the bees 
Their habits are told 
with excellent illustra 


while the skunks made 
prepared their cells 
in simple language 


tions; the animals do not assume human 
characteristics of speech or dress. Although 
the book could be read by a third grader, 
it would be an excellent addition to a 


table 
Marie L 


primary reading or 


science 


Horan 


Luna. Written 
M. McClung. 
425 Fourth 
Pp. 48. 

Here is an exquisitely illustrated factual 
story of the life cycle of a luna moth. An 


y Robert 
and Co., 
Ycvivos, 


and illustrated by 
William Morrow 
Ave., New York 16, N 


$2.50 
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element of personification is present so that 
young readers of third, and fourth 
grade levels feel a friendly interest in each 
and every happening. The language is child 
like and simple, the print large and clear, 
and an accurate and detailed picture is on 
almost every page. This is perhaps the most 
beautiful of the junior science books written 


second, 


by this well-informed author 
Ruth H. Dennis 
Peddler’s Pack. By May Justus. Illus 
rated by Jean Tamburine. Henry Holt and 


t 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1 a 


957. P 





py. YS S 
Dp. F pe 


good things in this ped 
riddles, rhymes, 
children love 
collection that 


There are many 
dler’s pack such as games, 

and singing that all 
This is delightful 
should be every teacher of young 
children, for not often does an author reveal 
such insight and choice in folklore material 
Chis is a real part of the author’s own child 
hood heritage where a visit from the peddle 
\ Highly recommended 


Viola M. Lynch 


games 
truly a 
used by 


VaS a 2reat occasion 


7 


Jenny. By 
trated by 
41 E 
Pp. 44 


The real life 


Jean Poindexter Colby. Illus 
Marie C. Nichols. Hastings House, 
50th St., New York 22, N. Y., 1957. 


$2.50 


pictures by a famous illus 
trator of the mongrel dog who 
“wise and loving member” of the 
family greatly enhance this charming 
story of the life of this animal and the 
who chose her. She could learn all 
the tricks they taught her because they were 
an understanding family of the kind we all 
want our young children to know. The 
feeling of rapport between parents, children, 
and pet is heart-warming 

Ruth H 


became a 
Clark 
true 


people 


Dennis 


Curious George Gets a Medal. Written 


and illustrated by H. A. Rey. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 
1957. Pp. 47. $3.25. 


An ingenious little monkey tried to write 
a letter. Ink was spilled all over and a 
mountain of soap bubbles filled the room. 
George rode a cow and landed in a science 
museum. He finally ends the happiest day 
of his life by taking a daring ride into space 
and becoming a hero. Fine illustrations in a 
fast moving story. For ages four to eight. 

Edna R. Olson 

Scareboy. By Jeanne McGahey Hart 
Illustrated by Gerhardt Hurt. Parnassus 
Press, 33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley 8, Calif., 
1957. Pp. 50. 

A very dramatic and 
Jeremiah, a 
anything 


involved tale about 
who couldn't 
dime — except 


scarecrow 
worth a 


scare 
maybe 
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worms. He _ finally even Farmer 
Geech, who made him, and the three Geech 


scares 


boys. One wonders about the advisability 
of including boys with sling shots, which 
suggests negative aspects of boys’ play. The 


illustrations are vivid, gaudy, and extremely 
modern Not a choice for young 


children Viola M. Lynch 


good 


Little Bear. 


By Else Holmelund Minarik. 
Illustrated by 


Maurice Sendak. Harper and 


Bros., 49 E. 33rd St.. New York 16, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 63. $2.50 

That books for even the youngest need 
not be dull is well demonstrated in these 
three delightful stories about Little Bear. 


Although simple enough to be read by the 
first grader, the style is delightful and the 
illustrations charming. Highly recommended 
as easy reading for the child and for use in 
the storytelling period. 


Louise M Jacobs 
Orange Oliver The Kitten Who Wore 
Glasses. By Robert Lasson. Illustrated by 


Chuck Hayden. David McKay Co., 55 Fifth 


Ave. New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 30. 
$2.50 
When her kitten acted strangely, Linda 


insisted he was not stupid, but that he needed 
glasses. An optometrist tested his eyes with 
bird pictures and he was fitted with glasses. 
Now he is able to see as the other kittens 
and frolic in the barnyard. Clever illustrations. 
Edna R. Olson 


The little black cat with the red scarf 
appears again with her adopted brothers, to 
be welcomed by all the cat lovers who know 
her. Simple maps trace the cat's voyage 
around the world; the older primary and 
lower intermediate grade children will savor 


the old world atmosphere of Capetown, 
Zanzibar, Singapore, and Bangkok. They 
will see how cat’s paw fortune-telling can 


come true. They will learn a great deal in 
an amusing way and increase their devotion 


to all cats. Ruth H. Dennis 


A Book of 


Tails. By 
Illustrated by 


Anne Welsh Guy 
Elizabeth 


Rice. Steck Co., 


Ninth and Lavaca Sts., Austin 1, Tex., 1957 
Pp. 48. $1.50 

This book gives children much information 
about animals and their tails in a 


very 
charming way. The illustrations are delight 
ful and very realistic. Children about seven 
or eight years of age can read these stories 
themselves. Viola M. Lynch 


Running Fox. By Terry 
trated by Charles Payzant. 
and Co., 560 W. Lz 
1957. Ppe.d8. $2.75 

This exteptionally beautiful book is the 
latest triumph of this. team of nationally 
known water color artists. While they have 
presented many books for the education and 
pleasure of children in the upper primary 
and intermediate grades, one of the most 
vivid and authentic contributions is this 
story of an Arizona Hopi Indian boy who 
searches for his own eagle and finds the 
way to the sacred cliff 


Shannon. Illus 
Albert Whitman 


ike St., Chicago 6, IIlL., 


Ruth H. Dennis 


For the Middle Grades 


Jenny Goes to Sea. Written and _ illus- 
trated by Esther Averill. Harper and Bros., 
49 } 33rd St... New York 16, N '.. 1957. 

Moles and Shrews. Written and _illus- 
trated by Charles L. Ripper. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 64. $2.50 


Moles and shrews are animals helpful to 
man but they are among the least understood 
and least appreciated creatures With ex- 
cellent black and white illustrations and 
simple, clear text, the author introduces the 
characteristics, habits, and roles which these 
two small animal families play in maintain 
ing a balance in nature. Middle grade chil 
dren should find this a particularly appealing 
book, but the information it contains should 
prove interesting to anyone who has found 


a mole hill in his lawn. 


Emilie Lepthien 
Here Come the Beavers! By Alice E. 
Goudey. Illustrated by Garry Mackenzie. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 94. $2.50. 


This delightful book presents 
information on the life story 


accurate 
of beavers. It 
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also describes the Way beavers are para 
chuted from airplanes in the western moun 
tains of the United States where their skill 
in building dams is needed to hold back the 
water of rushing mountain streams. Clear 
explanations of plant and animal life make 
vivid the everyday jobs beavers do. Color 
pictures add to the pleasure for ages seven 
to ten Mary F, Polerecky 


Zoo Doctor. By William Bridges. 
trated with photographs. William 
and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 127. $295 

The doctor of veterinary medicine at 
Bronx Zoo has a fascinating career with 
patients who range in size trom an ounce 
and-a-half potto to a four-ton elephant 
\s he makes his rounds and answers emet 
gency calls the camera 
riences with the wild 
their home at the zoo and require such 
things as penicillin shots, operations, artd 
pedicures Black and white photographs 


Illus 
Morrow 
Ye rk 16, 


records his 
animals who make 


x] 
expe 
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increase interest in these true stories. The 
vocabulary is suited for upper grade pupils 
but middle grade children with good reading 


scores will find this a fascinating book. 


Emilie U. Lepthien 
Stories California Indians Told. By Anne 
B. Fisher. Illustrated by Ruth Robbins. 
Parnassus Press, 33 Parnassus Road, Berkeley 


8, Calif. Pp. 109. 
A collection of 


authentic 


$2.95. 


twelve tales based on 
sources originally collected by the 


naturalist and anthropologist C. Hart 
Merriam. It includes stories of the earth’s 
creation, how the rainbow was made, how 
rocks grew, why women talk more than 
men, and so on. Many of the tales have 


morals with a special meaning for us today. 
he illustrations are well executed. 
Pauline Atherton 


The First Book of Toys. By Helen 
Hoke and Walter Pels. Illustrated by Jean 
Michener. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 45 
$1.95 

loys are fascinating for they belong to 
the world of fun and make-believe. Who 
doesn’t enjoy a visit to a modern toy shop? 
his book gives just as much pleasure but 


in a different way. Toys are traced from 
earliest times to the modern era. Children 
in the middle and probably even in the 


upper grades will profit from this book 


Viola M. Lynch 


I[gloos, Yurts and Totem Poles. Edited 
by Friedrich Boer. Pantheon Books, 333 
Sixth Ave., New York 14, N. Y., 1957. 


Pp. 124 
These first person stories of migrant chil 
dren who live in such homes are extremely 


$3.50. 


interesting as they describe the life and 
customs of thirteen types ol! people. The 
wthors are four experts of the Hamburg 


Museum of Ethnology and Prehistory. 
Seventy-two fine black and white illustra- 
tions by two museum artists together with 
thirteen maps help picture details. An 


excellent translation from the German. 


Laura M. Light 
The Singing Shoemaker By Alison B. 
\lessios. Illustrated by Mirce A. Vasiliu. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17, Ne YE 1957 Pp. 132. $2.50. 


and 
Greece 


The gay 
: , & 
Manolis in 


enchanting journeys of 
will serve to acquaint 
en- and eleven-year-olds with the history of 
the country. Manolis, the shoemaker, is 
Johnny Appleseed in the little Greek town 
of Frini. He identifies himself with each 
individual on his travels; he dances, talks, 
laughs, and performs services whenever pos 
sible. The humorous tales related by the 
people together with the games played by 
the children will enhance the reader’s interest. 
Coletta Duncan 
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Crocodile Tomb. By Robert Shaffer. Illus 
trated by Laszlo Matulay. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1957. Pp. 190. $3.00. 

\n interesting facet of Egypt's history 
with just enough mystery to keep the reader 
interested. Archaelogy ties the ancient with 
the modern. Traditional methods of farming 
are contrasted with modern ones. The ad 
ventures with the villagers, the near tragedy 
at the beach, the encounter with the bats 
emerging from the tomb, and finally the 
amazing discovery by Bruce and his friends 
all keep the story moving in a dramatic 
way. Illustrations aid in visualizing life in 
Egypt. Marie Z. Cole 


The 397th White Elephant. By 
Guillot. Translated by Gwen Marsh. Illus- 
trated by Moyra Leatham. Criterion Books, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957 
Pp. 94. $2.75. 

A story of the hunt by the child king and 
his courtiers for a new Imperial White Ele- 
phant and of the elephant they found, which 
may have been an animal or may have been 
happiness—-who knows? This tale will 
deepen one’s appreciation for the mysticism 
and beauty of Indian legends. For reading 
aloud in the middle grades and for the better 
reader in the upper grades who can more 
fully understand this fabulous history. The 
illustrations are exceptional. 

Pauline Atherton 


Rene 


Toppy and the Circuit Rider. By Barnett 
Spratt. Illustrated by Leonard Vosburgh 
\bingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
Tenn., 1957. Pp. 128. $1.75. 

Toppy’s desire to belong and to be loved 
by someone after his grandmother dies is 
gratified when Mr. Dan, the circuit rider, 
enters the Brames’ cabin home. Through 
his admiration for Mr. Dan and his many 
accomplishments, Toppy decides to become 
a traveling preacher. The simple frontier 
life of the Carolina Mountain people in 
the 1790's will interest intermediate grade 
children. Marie Z. Cole 


Bill Shaw, Fruit Tramp. By Steve Bene- 


dict. Illustrated by Mary Stevens. Abingdon 
Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, Tenn., 
1957. Pp. 191. $2.50. 

The itinerant existence and the indomi 


table courage of crop pickers are clearly 
and authentically drawn as Bill Shaw, his 
parents, and the family travel from place to 
place, gathering fruit or vegetable harvests. 
In spite of this rambling mode of living, 
friendships are formed and life is enjoyed 
Some of Bill’s adventures seem a bit far- 
fetched. His constantly fluctuating bank ac- 
count —the fund needed to achieve his pet 
projects —is frustrating; however, the story 
with the promise of future success 
still a possibility. Marie Z. Cole 


closes 
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Wee Joseph. By William McKellar. Illus- 
trated by Ezra Jack Keats. Whittlesey 
House, 330 W. 42nd St.. New York 36, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 76. $2.50 

When Davie Campbell arrives home with 

little puppy, he throws the house into an 
uproar. Mr. Campbell sternly orders him 
to get rid of the useless dog. Faced with 
the unhappy task of drowning his pet, Davie 
prays for a miracle which will allow him 
to keep his puppy. His prayers are answered. 
Recommended for the middle grades. 
Mary M. McAuliffe 


Houseboat Girl. Written and illustrated 
by Lois Lenski. J. B. Lippincott Co., E. 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957. 
Pp. 176. $3.00. 

An exciting story about nine-year-old 
Patsy Foster and her happy family, who 
have many adventures and make new friends 
as they travel down the Mississippi River 
in their houseboat home. 

Dorothy F. Zollicoffer 


Leopard Horse Canyon: The Story of 
the Lost Appaloosas. By Bruce Grant. 
World Publishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. Pp. 221. $2.75. 

A readable, professionally written story of 
Texas range life in the late 1890's, this book 
will appeal to boys in grades five to nine. 
4 legend of how the Nez Percé Indians 
preserved the Palouse or Appaloosa breed 
of horses, which their tribe developed, is 
incorporated in the plot. Recommended. 

Morris Finder 


The Story of Albert Schweitzer. By Anita 
Daniels. Illustrated with photographs by 
Erica Anderson and drawings by W. T. 
Mars. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 179. $1.95. 

A man of great simplicity, 
medicine in a remote corner of French 
Equatorial Africa, Schweitzer has kindled 
the imagination and aroused the sympathy 
of the world by his self-sacrificing effort to 
alleviate human misery and suffering. Photo- 
graphs, drawings, and the easy-to-read story 
serve as an introduction to this missionary 
doctor. Recommended for boys and girls, 
grades five to eight. Index. 

Mary McAuliffe 


practicing 


Bright High Flyer. By Margaret J. Baker. 
Illustrated by Earle B. Winslow. Longmans, 
Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New York 
5, N.Y. 1957.. Pe. Tis. Seo. 

The Bennett family and Mulberry, their 
pet bull dog, meet adventure and excitement 
while vacationing in the Quantock Hills of 
Somerset. Mulberry manages to endear him- 
self to the reader as he trots in and out of 
trouble, involving the children as well as 
himself. It is the old coach in Mrs. Merit’s 
barn, however, which supplies the key to the 
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mystery of the cryptic note left by Tom 
Merit, an ancestor of several generations 
ago. A warm family story. Reading interest 
for grades three through six. 


Marie Z. Cole 


Circus Girl. By Jack Sendak. Illustrated 
by Maurice Sendak. Harper and Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St. New York 16, N. Y., 1957. 


Pp. 29. $2.50. 


Children in the intermediate grades, and 
perhaps the younger ones, will be fascinated 
by the center illustration showing a little 
girl on a high tight rope trying to find 
out whether the people outside the circus 
are as she dreamed or whether they are 
“just like us.” This type of illustration 
and the decidedly far-fetched story which 
falls short of being whimsical may prove 
disappointing to many children. 

Ruth H. Dennis 


Space Cat Meets Mars. By Ruthven Todd. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Charles Scrib 
ner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave. New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp: 72. $2.25. 

In this sequel to Space Cat, Flyball ex- 
plores Mars. This time he encounters giant 
insects and curious forms of plant life. He 
also meets Moofa, the last of the breed of 
cats on the planet. All ends on a happy 


note as the two cats together with Fred 
return to earth. A quite dull, forced bit 
of science fiction that lacks humor and 


imagination. Doris McAllister 
Punkin Summer. By John Burress. Illus- 
trated by Roberta Moynihan. The Vanguard 
Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 212. $3.00. 
This is 
delightful 


a warm, humanly told tale of a 
summer in the life of Punkin 
Bradley, a small town Missouri boy, and 
his family. By learning to weave he aids in 
solving an economic crisis; by helping him, 
Chester, a colored boy, becomes accepted 
by the neighbors. There is a wealth of 
knowledge about weaving, with a convenient 
glossary of terms in the back of the book. 
This is probably one of the first juveniles 
to handle successfully the school integration 
problem. 

Margaret Taylor Burroughs 


Action at Third Base. By R. E. Emery. 
Macrae Smith Co., 225 So. 15th St., Phila- 


delphia 2, Pa., 1957. Pp. 190. $2.75. 
A ballplayer with ideas suddenly takes 


charge of his team, due to the hospitalization 
of the manager. Johnnie’s common sense, 
ingenuity, originality, courage, plus the use 
of a new offensive-defensive plan that really 
works make this book worthwhile reading 
for baseball fans ten years old and over. 


Gus Ziagos 
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J ther Si f J > 
the ) sid the Tun By 


Kendall. Illustrated by Lillian 
\belard-Schuman, 404 Fourth 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 192 

The mystery and 
ne tour active 


Carol 
Buchanan. 


adventure surrounding 
this delightful 
story will enthrall children ten 
to fourteen ye f age he daily visits 
Candy, llen, and Huggy to the 
invite the 
for the 
nture Phe 
olesome, and 
ing descrip- 
add to 
nection 
Coletta Duncan 


personalities 1 


exciting 


the woods 
quickly 


tunnel adve 


pages 


‘and 


the enjoyment of 


tions interesting 


conversations 
this [ 


piece ot 


Holiday Shop. By Mickey Klar Marks 
Illustrated by Dorothy Bayley Morse. Henry 
Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 
i7, NN. Xs, 1954. Po. i25.. S250: 

Prini remple, spoiled child of a successful 
actress learns to master her tantrums only 
after several unsuccessful efforts to thrust 
her will upon others. This lively, delightful 
story never lacks for adventure and action. 
\s Trini overcomes her bad habits, she finds 
the value of friendships, the joy of 
worth - while accomplishment and cooperation, 
and best of all, she develops into a likeable 
person. four to Six; 
explained in the context 


good 


Grades vocabulary 


Marie Z 


( ole 


For the Upper Grades 


Your Food and You. By 
Illustrated by Gustav 
Morrow and Co., 425 
York 16, N. Y¥ 


This is a 


Herbert 
Schrotter 
Fourth 
1957. Pp. 
deftly 
topic sO 
about which there 
even 


S. Zim. 
William 
New 
$2.50. 
written and illustrated 
taken for granted yet 
are misunderstandings and 
superstititions. Here we have a very 
practical, concise, and thorough explanation 
in simple language and many helpful pictures 
of why we eat, what food is composed of, 
how we digest it, what it does for us, true 
food problems versus social or emotional 
problems. For upper grades as text; families 
as handbook Emilia F. Polerecky 


book on a 


Play with Seeds. By Millicent E. Selsam. 
Illustrated by Helen Ludwig. William Mor- 
row and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New York 
16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 93. $2.50 

Using the style of a story teller, the author 
explains the important place 
in our daily lives. Pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades will better understand 
seeds after reading the text and conducting 
the suggested experiments. Concise, detailed 
illustrations add to the value of this practical 
and enlightening 


seeds have 


book. 
John F. Etten 
The Doctors Who ( 
Fever. By Ralph Nading 
by R. M. Powers. 
Madison Ave., New 
Pp. 180. $1.95 


Y ellow 

Illustrated 
House, 457 
N.Y... 3957 


onguered 
Hill 
Random 


York 22, 


Preadolescents who have a bent for learning 
about advances of medicine will find this 
Landmark Book of interest. Attempts to 
humanize Walter Reed by citing an instance 
of waltzing a cat around a Christmas tree 
and similar incidents are not effective. In 
the main the reader will find the fight car- 
ried on by Reed, Gorges, and others against 
yellow fever competently told, but without 
much of the inherent drama 


Robert Levin 
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Lens Magic. Written 
Frances Rogers. Fs B. 
Washington Square, 
1957. Pp. 160. $2.75. 

This book covers the history of glass and 
its uses to mankind. Included are data 
concerning photography, the microscope, the 
telescope, and the manufacture of glass. A 
personal approach to the reader is used 
throughout. Each chapter includes a number 
of excellent illustrations. Recommended for 
upper grade pupils of science or special 
activitiy clubs. John F. Etten 


and illustrated by 
Lippincott Co., E. 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 


Tree Houses. Written and illustrated by 
Royal Barry Wills. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass., 1957. Pp. 67 
$3.50. 

Interest in tree houses is aroused by re 
lating the experiences of two boys who built 
one in a tree which eventually grew down 
and thus produced a permanent house. Types 
of suitable trees are described; several illus- 
trations depict various kinds of houses from 
the simple “lean-to” to the more elaborate 
ones requiring two or more trees for sup- 
port. Two plans and specifications are in 
cluded. Any boy above the age of ten will 
enjoy the possibility of building a tree house ; 
these plans, specifications, and safety pre- 
cautions should be of great assistance for 
this adventure, whether actual or in dreams. 

Edmund D. Crosby 
Fun with Tools. By William Moore and 
Robert Cynar. Random House, 457 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 64. 
$1.50 

The use of basic wood and metalworking 
tools are discussed and photographically il- 
lustrated. Easy to follow directions and 
working drawings for the construction of 
nine simple wood and nine easy metalcraft 
projects are presented. Required tools and 
materials are listed. Suitable for the upper 
elementary grades. 

Edmund D. Crosby 
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The Boy's Book of Tools. By 
F. Yates Harper and Bros., 49 FE 
New York A N \ 1957 Pp 


rt cribes in 


Raymond 


author d 


detail the types, 
uses, and 


basic woodworking and 
metalworking tools. A portion of each chap 
ter is devoted to the value 
the materials used in their manufacture. A 
suitable reference book for upper elementary 
and junior high groups 

Edmund D 


care ot 


ot good tools and 


Cre sby 


Shadows Written and 
Larry Kettelkamp. William 
Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
1957. Pp. 64. $2.50. 

Middle and upper grade pupils will find 
fun and information in this different presen 
tation Che complete descriptions and de 
tailed illustrations will inspire our junior 
scientists to try the experiments, even to 
put on shows based on shadows. The appli- 
cations of how man has used and uses shad- 
ows are absorbing and timely in the light 
of today’s accelerated interest in the moon 
and X-rays, for example. 

Emilia F 


illustrated by 
Morrow and 
York 16, N. Y., 


I “ rhe recky 


Captam of Dragoons. By Ronald Welch. 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1956. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

The Duke of Marlborough’s campaign 
against the French is the background against 
which this rather dashing adventure tale is 
told. The novel seems to have been written 
by an Englishman for English children. An 
occasional expression puzzling to Americans 
could have been edited for the \merican 
market However, this is not to deny the 
value of exposing pupils to British English. 
Other than a jacket drawing, there are no 
illustrations or other art work. A map of 
the battlefields would have been helpful. For 
boys in grades six to nine 


Morris Finder 


The Wide ue Road. By Marion Camp 


bell. Illustrated by Frank R. Grey. E. P 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, 'N.. ¥.,..1957. Pp. 192. $2.75. 

Set in Scotland at the time of the 
invasions the recounts the adventures 
of a thirteen yeal old boy who because of 
his small size and apparent lack of strength 
is disowned by his father. Befriended by a 
knight lately returned from the Crusades, 
the young lad serves as a page and is trained 
in the arts of knighthood. Later, in en 
counters with pirates, he proves himself 
worthy of the trust placed in him. The story 
is swift paced and action packed, though 
the outcomes are fairly obvious from the 
start. Some cruelty is in evidence but justice 
triumphs over evil for a very satisfactory 
ending. It presents an interesting picture of 
Norse sailing ships and the way of life and 
warfare in thirteenth century Britain. 

Mary T. Prendergast 


Norse 


story 
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L:vangeline and the Acadians. By Robert 
Pallant. Illustrated by Corinne Boyd Dillon 
Random House, 457 Madison Ave., New 
York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 183. $1.95 

Here may be found the full 
necessary to answer the many 
which whenever the 
mentioned. The detailed, 
of the hardships and 
upon these displaced 
establish permanent homes in southwestern 
Louisiana serve to arouse the sympathy and 
admiration of the reader for a people deter 
mined to live in freedom. Recommended for 
grades five through nine 


Mary M 


information 

questions 
\cadians are 
vivid descriptions 
cruelties perpetrated 
persons before they 


arise 


McAuliffe 


Calico Captive. By Elizabeth George Speare 
Illustrated by W. T. Mars. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park es Boston - Mass., 1957 
Pp. 272. $3.50. 

\ Vermont family captured by Indians 
is sold by them to the French in Montreal 
rhe bitter tragedy of the children, one raised 
as an Indian, another by a French nobleman, 
plus the love story of a girl loved by a 
Frenchman and an Englishman make this 
interesting reading for the junior high school 
girl. Excellent character portrayals and fine 
accounts of life in the French, English, and 
Indian villages of this period 

Cae raldine O'Malley 


Washington Irving: His Life. By Cath 
erine Owens Peare. Illustrated by Margaret 
Ayer. Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 128. $2.25 

Bankrupt at thirty-six, Irving turns to 
writing as a means of earning a living. His 
interest in folk lore, his travels at home and 
abroad, and a knowledge of human nature 
serve him well in his career. En 
livened by humorous accounts of boyhood 
escapades this biography is best suited for 
grades six to nine. Particulary good for us¢ 
with Rip Van Winkle and The Legend of 
Sleepy Hollow 


chosen 


Mary M. McAuliffe 


Wolf Brother. By James Kjelgaard. Holi 
day House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 11, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 189 

Life at the mission school with Father 
Harvey is no preparation for the living 
conditions Jonathan encounters upon arriv 
ing at Quartz Flats, the Apache reservation 
He determines to help his people improve 
their lot, but is obliged to abandon his plans 
when he strikes a U. S. soldier and escapes 
to the mountains. How he manages to at 
tain his self-appointed goal in the face of 
fear, suspicion, and danger is recounted in 
an excellent Indian story recommended for 
upper grade pupils. Teachers may find it 
valuable when presenting a unit on Indians 
of North America 


$2.75 


Mary M. McAuliffe 
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Leonardo Da Vinci. By John Thomas. 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 191. $3.00. 

This biography for eleven-to fourteen- 


vear-olds points out that many of the great 
inventions of our time were conceived by 
the “miracle man,” Leonardo, but he was 
unable to convince the people of his day of 
their value. His life as an apprentice and 
his years as court artist give a good picture 
of the intrigue and pageantry of late fifteenth 
century Italy. The more an enu- 
meration of Da Vinci's accomplishments and 
lisappointments than a portrayal of his char 
icter and personality. The text is unbalanced 
also: only a short account is given of the 
painting of the Last Supper and a mere aside 
is devoted to the Mona Lisa. Boys will per- 
haps be interested in the inventions and ex- 


be ir ok is 





periments in flying and submarines, of whic 


included. 
Mary T. 


1 
many sketches are 


Prendergast 


America’s Abraham Lincoln. By May 
McNeer. Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7, Mass 
1957. Pp. 119. $3.50. 

A new book of incidents in the life of a 
famous president. Ferryboat pilot, store 
clerk, and surveyor crowded his early years 
with slight success and his later career as a 
lawyer and a politician was equally unevent 
ful, but the author’s ability to build young 
Abe’s strong character was evident through 
out the book. Junior high school pupils will 
find little difficulty in reading this and will 
certainly enjoy the fine illustrations. 

Geraldine O’ Malley 


For the High School 


You, the 
Ruth Fedder 
Whittlesey 


Person You Want to Be. By 
Illustrated by Algot Stenbery. 


House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 224. $3.50. 
Simply and informally, the author dis 


usses for young people common problems 
n the realization of personality goals. 
igers are directed to see 
ire and to conside 
ichieve 
triends, 


Teen 
themselves as they 
ways in which they can 
maturity in the areas of family, 
careers, ideals. Em- 
maturity in human 
relates to the kind of 
persons teen-agers would like to be. This is 
excellent guidance material for high school 
eniors by an experienced psychologist and 


marriage, and 
emotional 
relationships as it 


phasis is on 


vriter Alice S. Gordon 
Strictly for Secretart By Helen and 
John Whitcomb. Illustrated by Gill Fox. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 167. $3.00. 


This is a witty and informal presentation 
{ the opportunities, requirements, and per- 
sonality relationships in the secretarial field 
The authors’ refreshing 
tarial patterns, the job 
care and pleasing of s high-lighted 
vith amusing vhich serve to 
emphasize important features of the career. 
Young men and women interested in this 
vocation will find the book a valuable tool 
Recommended for the counselor’s 
ugh school library 


analysis of secre- 
interview, and the 
bosses 1 


many stories W 


othce or 


\lice S. Gordon 
The Seventeen Book of Young Living. 
By Enid A. Haupt. Illustrated by Cynthia 
Rockmore. David McKay Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 237. $4.95. 
This book is written for the teen-age girl 
to help her in the difficult process of grow- 
ing up. There are no sermons but many 
practical suggestions for working out some 
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problems which cause much difficulty for the 
adolescent girl. It is a book which should be 
in high school libraries, home economics 
departments, and on counselors’ desks. Teen- 
agers will feel that it was written for then 
by an understanding friend. 


Madelyn G. Gorman 


College Bound. By Samuel C. Brownstein 
Barron’s Educational Series, 343 Great Neck 
Road, Great Neck, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 214 
$1.98. 

Written with flashes of humor, consistent 
common sense and simplicity, this paperback 
should appeal to students because it can 
answer many of their hidden questions and 
to parents because of the comprehensive 
listings. Chapters on junior colleges will aid 
counselors in helping less intellectually gifted 
students to consider appropriate alternatives 
within the one framework. 

Blanche B. Paulson 

A Primer on Communism. By George W 
Cronyn. Edited by Howard Ojiseth. E. P 
Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 
10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 190. $2.50. 

The arrangement of this small but vitally 
informative and revealing volume is one ot 
the questions and answer type. Two hundred 
questions are asked and answered in an 
effort to give the reader a working knowl- 
edge of communism’s position on such things 
as the family, labor, religion, property, trade 
and commerce, education, and the like. The 
questions also bring answers to the problem 
of how Russia has implemented and applied 
the theoretical teachings of Marx and Lenin 
to practical situations. This reviewer recom- 
mends the book as being suitable for the 
upper high school level, the junior college, 
and the more intelligent general reader. 


Joseph C. Chada 
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Biology. By Elsbeth Kroeber, Walter H. 
Wolff, and Richard L. Weaver. D. C. 
Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., Boston 
16, Mass., 1957. Pp. 608. $4.68. 


A well edited and excellently illustrated 
high school text adequate for a year’s study 
in general biology. A commendable bibli- 
ography and _ self-tests end each chapter. 
Recommended. John T. Crofts 


Rocket Power and Space Flight. By G. 
Harry Stine. Henry Holt and Co., 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. 
Po. 382. $3.75. 

Considering the enormous public interest 
in rockets and satellites, the publication date 
of this book is indeed fortunate. The author, 
a working rocket specialist, presents a lively 
and enthusiastic account of the rocketeers 
present and future, including some of the 
current jargon. Considerable effort is made 
to keep the discussion simple, but a reader 
of less than secondary school age would have 
difficulty with some of the physical prin- 
ciples. An appendix contains a bibliography 
of rocketry and a list of scientific societies, 
universities, and private corporations now in 
rocket research. John i. Bowen 


Mosaics: Hobby 


I fendricks« mm. 


and Art. By Edwin A. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Hill and Wang, 104 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 109. $3.50. 
Here is presented in easy to follow step 


by step directions the ancient but recently 
revived art of mosaics. The book is divided 
into three parts: the first describes in detail 
the procedures used in the construction of 
twelve basic projects; the second discusses 
the history and types of tesserae and the 
necessary information for the construction of 
mosaics; the third presents twenty photo- 
graphically illustrated patterns by famous 
artists Edmund D. Crosby 
{tlas of World History. Edited by R. R. 
Palmer et al. Rand McNally and Co., Box 
7600, Chicago 18, Ill, 1957. Pp. 216. $5.00. 
Chis admirable atlas will prove a valuable 
teaching aid and collateral study book not 
only to teachers and students interested in 
world history but also to those who venture 
into the more specialized ancient, medieval, 
and modern fields of Europe and Asia. 
of the book is extensive. It 
devotes fifteen maps, with appropriate notes 


The coverage 


and commentaries, to the ancient age in Europe 
and the Levant and two:to the ancient period 
in the Far East. Medieval Europe is covered 
by nine maps and Asia (China and India) 
by two. There are thirty-two maps on mod- 
ern Europe and five on Asia since 1700. 
American history, exploration to 1950, re- 
ceives fifteen maps and the twentieth century 
covering Europe, Asia, and Africa, twelve 
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Apart from an illuminating discussion on 
the evolution of cartography, the atlas also 
includes statistical tables on the population of 
thirty-seven countries from 1300 to 1954 and 
the population of ninety-nine important cities 
during the same time. There are also figures 
on infant mortality, diseases, life expectancy, 
and immigration and emigration. The index 
lists more than 6,000 items. The maps, many 
in color and some in outline, are easily read- 
able. Although apparently intended for the 
high school and college student, elementary 
school libraries will benefit by putting it on 
their shelves Joseph Chada 


Building Blocks of the Universe. By Isaac 
Asimov. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 256. $3.00. 

This is an outline of the descriptive chem- 
istry of the elements presented without for 
mulas, equations, kinetics, or atomic struc 
ture, and organized around the periodic 
system. It could be a valuable companion to 
a secondary school chemistry textbook and 
it could be the chemical reference book for 
a younger group. The word “reference” is 
perhaps unkind because the book can be read 
as a fascinating story in itself 

John J. Bowen 

Meet North Africa. By 

with Sam and Beryl Epstein. 


John Gunther 
Illustrated by 


Grisha Dotzenko. Harper and Bros., 49 E 
33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 
244. $2.50 


This is the first of a projected series of 
books for young people based on Gunther’s 
“Inside” books. It deals with those sections 
of Inside Africa which pertain to Morocco, 
Algeria, Tunisia, and Libya. The Epsteins 
have done an excellent job of rewriting and 
have enlarged the original sections with his 
torical, sociological, and geographical back 
ground material which will make the book 
more meaningful for readers of grades sever 
through twelve. Highly recommended. 

3 Wallace Diericl x 


Selective Service: A Guide to the Draft 
By Alf Evers. J. B. Lippincott Co. E 
Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1957 
Pp. 192. $2.95 


In an age of anxiety punctuated by Sput 
niks, Mutniks, and Whatniks there is prob 
ably nothing more disturbing to adolescents 
than the draft obligation. This “handbook 
for young men facing service” answers all 
questions pertaining to the subject. What the 
draft means, the how and why of the ques- 
tionnaire, the process of classification, the 


ritual of induction, re-employment, defer 
ments, volunteer status, and enlistment in 
the reserves are treated fully. Every high 
school library should have a copy or two 


Adjustment teachers would do well to keep 
it within arm’s length. 
Maurice H. Krout 
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Story of the Secret Service. By Ferdinand 
Kuhn. Random House, 457 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 174. $1.95. 

\nother appealing reading lure in the 
Landmark Series. This is the story of the 


origin, qualifications, and duties of the 
eral Secret Service, with many 
to illustrate the 


counterteit 


protection, and the 


has become 


fed- 


case stories 


variety and scope of its 


work ing, forgery, presidential 
like. Since fighting crime 


a popular profession this would 


serve a vocational purpose as well as 

recreational Eve kK. Clarke 
Brooms, Buttons and Beaux. By Emily 

R. Dow. M. Barrows and Co., 425 Fourth 


Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
? 


9S 


1957. Pp. 189 


< 


Chere are no greater interests in the life 


of a teen-ager than brooms, buttons, and 
beaux. Practical tips, accompanied by thumb 
nail sketches, for the baby sitter; dont’s for 


bedmak 
ig; Whys on 


the young hostess; hows of good 


ing; simple cooking and sewi 
the dance floor; plus rules for good groom 
ing in the home beauty I this a 


‘must” for the new 


shop nake 


teen-ager 


Margaret Racky 


[he Boys’ Second Book f Radio and 
Electronics. Written and illustrated by AI- 
fred Morgan. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 


276. $3.00 


This well written and exceptionally 
illustrated book presents information on the 
importance and the uses of eletronic devices 
Since each project is described in detail, any 
boy with background in radios and 
electronics should have little difficulty in 
them. Suitable for all 
information about 
Edmund D. Crosby 


well 


SOTTiE 


constructing any ot 
interested in basi 


this subject 


ages 


j 


America, America, Kenneth 


Leonard 


America. By 
Illustrated by 


Seeman Guiniger 


Everett Fisher. Franklin Watts, 699 Madi 
son Ave New York 21, N. ¥ 1957 Pp 
231. $2.95. 


which to 
supplement the reading program in literature 
or social studies, 


This is an excellent book with 
grades nine through eleven 
With a deep regard for those ideals of free 
dom basic to the greatness of the United 
States, the editor has gathered in one volume 
selections imbued with patriotism by Ameri- 
can writers past and present to inspire all 
who read. The subtitle, Prose and Poetry 
About the Land, the People and the Promise, 
aptly suggests the American dream of liberty 
voiced on each page, whether the material 
be an excerpt from the “Maryland Tolera 
tion Act” of 1649 or “Proud New York” by 
John Reed Eona De Vere 
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Let the Best Boat Win. By Constance 
Buel Burnett. Illustrated by J. O’H. Cos- 
grave II. Houghton Mifflin Co., 2 Park St.. 
Boston 7, Mass., 1957. Pp. 266. $3.50 

rhis is a lively biography of a remarkable 
man and an unusual family. The influence 
of “Captain Nat” Herreshoff is still being 
felt in yacht design. During his active years, 
he designed and sailed the defenders of the 
“America’s Cup.’”’ He would be far better 
known today if his triumphs had not been at 
a time (circa 1900) when yacht racing was 
the private sport of millionaires. For upper 
elementary grades and high school. 


John T. Bowen 


Ten Miles High, Two Miles Deep. By 
\lan Honour. Illustrated by Charles Geer 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 206. $3.00. 
Young people are made aware of adven- 
ture in scientific searchings and discoveries 
in this story of the Picards. The valuable 
contributions made by twin sons of a famous 
father seeking answers to the mysteries of 
the stratosphere and secrets of the ocean are 
well told in terms understandable to young 
people and in a way likely to stimulate in 
terest in science. Valuable as general science 
education and for awakening latent interests 
of the gifted Cassin F. Graham 


John Muir, Father of Our National Parks. 
By Charles Norman. Julian Messner, 8 W. 
40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 183. 
$2.95. 

\ short biography of the great naturalist 
written in a rather uninspired but fairly 
adequate fashion. It tells the story of Muir’s 
life from his childhood in Scotland to a 
pioneer farm in Wisconsin, his education at 
the University of Wisconsin, his flair for 
science and invention, and his final devotion 
of his life to nature. This short account may 
lead young readers to the books of John 
Muir and other naturalists and to literature 
of the National Parks and the like. 

Ruth Dawson 

The Valiant Sailor. By Cicely Fox Smith. 
Illustrated by Neville Dear. Criterion Books, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957. 
Pp. 186. $3.00. 

Against a background of nineteenth-cen- 
tury England, Tony Donnythorne tells the 
the tale of the strange appearance and dis- 
appearance of his seafaring father and of 
his own enlistment at sea in search of him. 
Sea battles, capture by the French, followed 
by prison intrigues and escape go into the 
making of a first-rate adventure story. Here 
is all the color and atmosphere of Treasure 
Island in a_ shorter, form for 
younger boys. 


simpler 
Eve K. Clarke 
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The Dragon and the Rose. By David 
Scott Daniell. Illustrated by Sheila Stratton. 
\belard-Schuman, 404 Fourth Ave. New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 208. $2.75. 

\n exciting mystery story delights teen- 
agers of high school level no matter where 
and when the story takes place. We are 
transported to Florence, Italy; the time is 
the 1500's; yet the many thrilling adven 
tures could take place today. A lost deed 
and an unusual escape with the help of 
the king of the troubadours will hold the 
reader's interest from start to finish. 

Gladys A. Berg 
lreasure. By Harry E. Rieseberg. Illus 
trated by Albert Orbaan. Henry Holt and 
Co., 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y., 
1957... Pp. 122. $250. 

Stories of the hidden treasure, 
bringing forth visions of past historical 
have ever had an appeal for all 
possessed with a spark of the imaginative. 
In a collection otf well-told stories, the 
author covers a wide range of ocean lore 
relating to lost treasure. The book has the 
added merit of authenticity since the author 
himself has had close association with each 
of the adventures related. Excellent reading 
for the teen-ager. 


hunt for 


glories, 


Cassin F. Graham 


Because of Madeline. By Mary Stolz 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 201. $2.75 


When Madeline, a poor girl, enters Bram- 
ley on a_ scholarship, she creates many 
uncomfortable situations for Dorothy, the 
other students, and even Dorothy’s brother 
Brian. Snobbery because of family back- 
ground keeps the book too adult for the 
average high school girl to finish or under- 
stand. Gladys A. Berg 


The Hidden Ruin. B 
Funk & Wagnalls Co., 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 217. $2.95. 

This story which takes place in New 
Mexico tells of the experiences of two high 
school boys who discover a valuable Indian 
ruin and bring to justice the man who has 
been unlawfully looting and selling artifacts 
taken from it. There is some authentic 
archeological information in the book, but 
not enough to counteract successfully the 
weak, contrived plot and poor characteriza- 


y Franklin Folsom. 
153 E. 24th St., New 


tion. Not recommended. 
Dorothy Schumacher 
Girls, Girls, Girls. Compiled by Helen 
Ferris. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 


New York 10, N. Y., 1956. 


An excellent 


Pp. 241. $3.00. 


anthology of stories about 
teen-agers and their problems of growing 
into life and maturity. Reprinted from 
current magazines and all by competent 


authors. Eve K. Clarke 


January-February, 1958 


The Shining Road. By Dorothy Scofield 


Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 186. $2.75 
Elinor, disappointed in having to spend 


her vacation at the Bay of Fundy instead 
of in Europe, discovers her ability to make 
decisions on pertinent matters. Her friend 
ship and help with Martha, Kathi, her 
author-aunt, and Tom will keep high school 
girls interested. Her vocational decision and 


the reasons tor her choice are cleverly 
woven into this teen-age tale. 
Gladys A. Berg 


Secret for a Star. By Marguerite Vance 
EK. P. Dutton Co., 300 Fourth Ave. New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 249. $2.75. 


In the span of a year, Prudence Trudhue 
wins the love of an unresponsive grand 
mother, adjusts to the tragi both 
parents, solves a weight problem, wins the 
approval of her peers, and climbs the first 
rung of the ladder to stardom on the stage 
The writing is stilted, the characters are 
artificial, and the story is fantastic. The 
fourteen-to sixteen-year-old girl addicted to 
comics or movie magazines might find this 
the first low step to reading. 
Dorothy M. Smith 


loss ot 


The Horsemasters. By Don Stanford 
Funk and Wagnalls, 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 212. $2.95. 


Owen-Allerton Riding School in England 
is the setting for this interesting and in- 
formative horse story for all high school 
students. Teen-agers of all nationalities live 
together for one grueling summer doing 
everything necessary for horses before tak 
ing the British Horse Society’s examina- 
tion. Dinah Wilcox needs her Preliminary 
Instructor’s Certificate in order to go to 
college. She develops new friends, 
tolerance, independence, and a new adult 
determination in life. 


also 


Gladys A. 


Berg 


Professional Amateur: Biography of 
Charles Franklin Kettering. By T. A. Boyd 
E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y., 1957. Pp. 232. $4.50. 


Kettering’s life symbolizes the American 
formula for success. Hard work, determina- 
tion, and inventive skill carried him from 
an Ohio farm to the directorship of General 
Motors Research Laboratory. From inven 
tions in the automotive industry to research 
in medical and educational fields, his widen 
ing interests have resulted in a busy life, 
rich in service to mankind. The writing is 
crisp and journalistic, but as recreational 
reading it would interest only the science 
minded. Price seems excessive for high 
school needs. Eve K. Clarke 
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The New Paperbacks 


For the Teacher 


New Poems by American 


Poets No. 2. 
Edited by Rolfe Humphries. a 


Ballantine. $.3 

grief biographies of poets included. 

The Negro in American 
Margaret Just Butcher. Mentor. $.50. 

The Negro’s role in music, theater, art, 
literature, education and _ politics. 


Culture. By 


Growth 
Lanquage 


and Structure of the 
By Otto Jespersen 


English 
Anchor. $.95. 


The chief peculiarities of English and an 
explanation of its growth. A basic work in 
its field. 


Language: A Modern Synthesis. By 
Joshua Whatmough. Mentor. $.50. 

Includes latest discoveries and research in 
communication but is heavy going. 


The Pattern of English. 
Pelican. $.85. 


3y G. H. Vallins. 


For the High School 


Ballet 
$.95. 


1 Dictionary of 
Wilson. Penguin. 


By G. B. L. 


Alphabetical listing. With photographs and 
drawings. 

The 
Fenimore Cooper. 

The Merchant of 
Shakespeare. Pocket 

Notes fac ing text 
illustrations. 


Last of the Mohicans. By 


James 
Pocket Books. $.35. 
V enice By William 
Books. $.35 


Introduction and 


Don Quixote. By Miguel de Cervantes. 
Abridged and Edited by Lester G. Crocker. 
Pocket Books. $.50. 


The Pocket History of American Painting. 


By James Thomas Flexner. Pocket Books. 
$50 

52 illustrations, 4 in color 

A First Workbook of French. By I. A. 


Richards, 
Cardinal 


M. H..Ilsey, and Christine Gibson. 
$.35. 

Primarily for use with the authors’ previ- 
ous French through Pictures 


The Roman Way to Western Civilization. 
By Edith Hamilton. Mentor. 


\ncient Rome as seen through the eyes of 
her great writers. For the better student. 


$.50. 


The Creation of the Universe. By George 
Gamow. Mentor. $.50 

Rather technical explanation of astronomy. 
Illustrated with photographs, drawings and 
charts 


Capitalism, Way of Freedom. 
Sheldon. 

The Isms and You. By Wyman Holmes. 

What About War? By Henry W. Holmes. 

All three written for and with the co- 
operation of the staff of The Tufts Civic 
Education Center, Tufts University, Med- 
ford 55, Mass. Price: single copy, $.60; 
classroom orders, $45 each. Examination 
copies available on request. 


3y Kenneth 


Enjoying Modern Art. By 
meyer. Mentor.¥ $.50. 


With 80 black-and-white reproductions. 


New 


Sarah 


The Song ®f Roland. 
Dorothy L. Penguin. 
Introduction and notes. 


Translated by 


Sayers. $.85. 


Introducing Shakespeare. By G. 
rison. Pelican. $.85. 

3ackground material 
Shakespeare’s plays. 


B. Har- 


for students of 


Story Poems. Compiled by Louis Unter 
meyer. Pocket Books. $.50. 

An anthology: of narrative verse. 

The Brothers Karamazov. By Fyodor 


Dostoyevsky. Abridged by Edmund Fuller. 
Dell. $.50. 


The Bridge Over the River Kwai. By 
Pierre Boulle. Bantam. $.35. 
Novel about British soldiers captured by 


the Japanese in World War II. 


For the Upper Grades 


Beyond Rope and Fence. 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 
Story of a wild horse. 


By David Grew. 


For Girls Only. Edited by Sylvie Schu- 
man. Teen-Age Books. $.25. 
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Slightly preachy stories about young love. 


Yukon Mystery. By H. Gage. 
Teen-Age Books. $.25. 

Mystery and uranium prospecting in the 
far north. 


Joseph 
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